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A FRIEND’S BOOK 


This book is his ? the gorgeous dreams between 
These covers his, the friend’s I used to know ? 
Yet many a morn together have we seen 
The clouds refold their airy tents and go, 


And many a silent evening, from the glen, 

The mountain blazing with their golden camp. 
Fool that I was not to have known him then! 

I never guessed he owned Aladdin’s lamp! 


He seemed like other men whom one may meet, 
But, like the honey-bees, with skill untold, 
He gathered treasures even at my feet, 
And in the dark was building roofs of gold! 


— V. in The Critic. 


BISHOP M’QUAID AND OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


8. A. ELLIS, 
Supt. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


In Tue JouRNAL of January 18 appeared an article 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop McQuaid, in which, after expressing 
his opinion of the public-school system of this country, 
in his accustomed forcible and vigorous way, he makes 
a very serious charge against the public schools of Roch- 
ester. In order to make the charge more pointed and 
emphatic, he publishes the closing paragraph of a report 
made by a committee to the Board of Education, as 
furnishing the evidence upon which his charge is based. 

As the Bishop is, to my personal knowledge, a cour- 
teous, Christian gentleman, it scarcely seems possible 
that he intended the injustice he does our schools when 
he says that the public-school system, among its other 
failures, has failed to promote “good morals and de- 
cency, and prevent acts of petty tyranny, the evils of 
moral contamination, and the spread of vice,” in the 
public schools of Rochester. ’ 

In the same article is given this item of historical 
information, which seems to strengthen the Bishop’s 
position: “A few years ago, the patrons of these schools, 
alarmed at the prevalence of vice among their pupils, 
cried out for greater vigilance on the part of the teach- 
ers.” He then adds, “This vigilance not proving suffi- 
cient to check the spread of vice, and the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak and tender, the Board of Educa- 
tion has been compelled to shorten the hours of school 
attendance, and abolish the recess, for the reasons 
assigned in the report.” And then, after quoting the 
closing paragraphs of the report, he says: “Thus it has 
come to pass that the experiment of the common school, 
usurping parental rights and duties, has failed at its 
Inception, on its pleas of political statesmanship, of 
economy, of honesty, of morality.” 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, in his reply to the Bishop’s article, 
says: “ Whether the people of Rochester, who are beyond 


_ the Bishop’s definition of Christian, will consider them- 


selves complimented by his interpretation of the report 
of the School Committee, and acknowledge that, while 
1t is perfectly safe for Catholic children to range the 
streets in crowds, their own offspring are so corrupt 


that they must be shut away from contact with each|therefor. All that was intended was simply to say that 


other in the public school-house; or, the teachers will 


this evil, which no one denies, and which the Bishop 


appreciate this, with other compliments of the Rt. Rev.|can but know exists upon the play-grounds of his own 


critic, we leave for them to decide.” 

The injustice to the Rochester schools, of which 1 
have spoken, consists in this, that the Bishop, over- 
looking the eight other reasons given in the report of 
the committee for recommending that the recess be 
abolished, quotes the ninth and tenth, to convey the 
impression that the recess had become such a prolific 
source of, vice and immorality in the public schools of 
this city that the Board of Education had been com- 
pelled, for that reason, to do away with it. 

The fact is, however, that the committee, a part of 
whose report is quoted by the Bishop, have made no 
such sweeping admission or confession, and are there- 
fore as much surprised as any one at the inference of 
the Bishop, and if, as he says, “A few years ago the 
patrons of our schools, alarmed at the prevalence of vice 
among the pupils, cried out for greater vigilance on the 
part of the teachers,” I have as yet been unable to find 
either patron or teacher who knows anything of the 
matter to which the Bishop refers. 

In simple justice to the management of the Rochester 
schools,—to their friends, patrons, pupils, and teach- 
ers,—it should be said that there has been no “ epidemic 
of evil communications ;” no sudden and alarming reve- 
lation of moral obliquity or of vice among the pupils in 
our schools that required immediate action on the part 
of the Board of Education. On the contrary, for a long 
time immediately preceding the report and recommend- 
ation of the committee, there had not only not been a 
single case of expulsion for the use of impure language 
or for lewd conduct, but the offences of this nature 
coming to the knowledge of the teachers or superintend- 
ent, had been very rare; and this, too, at a time when 
the daily attendance was nearly ten thousand. That 
the evil referred to is a most serious one, no one will 
deny. That it is, however, more likely to exist and 
flourish on the play-ground of the public school than 
on the play-ground of any other school where large 
numbers of children are assembled, and the ordinary 


schools as well as upon those of the public schools, 
“would be reduced to a minimum,” so far as the public 
schools were concerned, by doing away with the recess. 
This question of moral training in education is a vital 
one, lying, as it does, at the very foundation of all true 
character-building. No system of education, in fact, is 
worthy the name that does not lay stress upon it. For 
it must be admitted that intellectual training alone can- 
not be relied upon to insure correct living and good 
citizenship. In other words, it will not necessarily 
make those subjected to its discipline either law-abiding, 
virtuous, or happy. Hence it is that the public-school 
system of this country provides for, and those intrusted 
with the duty of its administration insist upon, sound 
and thorough moral instruction ; while all teachers who 
have any just conception of the teacher’s “high calling” 
and responsibility regard it as a most sacred obligation 
to train the conscience and the will, and to inculcate in 
all those who come under their instructions those virtues 
that go to make up true manhood and womanhood. 

The public school, so far as I am aware, has never 
announced, as one of the ends it sought, the clearing of 
our towns and cities of their dangerous classes, and the 
emptying of our jails, reformatories, and prisons of their 
inmates. It may said, however, that its influence always 
has been, and now is, on the side of obedience to law, 
intelligent citizenship, and of a well-regulated and 
orderly community. For the fact cannot be denied that 
the discipline to which a pupil is subjected in a well- 
managed school and under a capable and wise teacher; 
the habits of prompt and unhesitating obedience and 
application to study, together with the moral instruction 
provided for in every course of study in the public 
schools, cannot well fail, even though no distinctively 
religious instruction be given, to make him more truth- 
ful, honest, self-respecting, and obedient to the law of 
the land. 

I raise no question as to the sincerity of the Bishop 
of Rochester in the views he holds and frankly expresses 
concerning the public-school system of this country, nor 


an to what he may think of the public schools of this 
the Bishop believes that the religious training given city; but that will not relieve him from the charge of 


pupils in the parochial schools furnishes a complete 


misconceiving, wholly, the spirit and purpose of the 


antidote for this existing evil, he has arrived at a far one, and of doing injustice to the results of the other. 


different conclusion from that of the majority of careful 
and thoughtful observers, who know that, in spite of all 


religious training in the home, in the church, and in the) HOW SHALL THE NEW EDUCATION BE 


Sunday-school, in spite of the utmost vigilance on the 
part of parents and Christian teachers, the sinful nature 
that is the one common inheritance of all the descend- 
ants of Adam is apt to show itself in all classes of chil- 
dren and youth, especially when the restraints imposed 


upon them by the presence of their seniors are with- 


drawn. 


In this connection, let me say that Iam not a whit 
behind the Bishop in my estimate of the supreme im- 
portance of religious training for the young, but do not 
believe that even though it were introduced into our 
public school it would furnish a complete correction of 
-|name, and becomes a thing of usefulness as well as 


the evil named. 


The question to which reference was had in the re- 
port of the committee was merely an incidental one, 


and furnished, by no means, the occasion for the report. 


The fact is, the superintendent, having come to the 
conclusion that the recess in our public schools, particn- 
larly in the winter season, was attended with more of 
evil than of good, called the attention of the Board to 


the matter. The question was referred to one of the 


standing committees, to examine and report. After a 


careful examination of the whole question, the com- 
mittee recommended the discontinuance of the recess, 


accompanying their recommendation with the reasons 


ACCEPTED? 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


Rivers grow slowly. The rainfall wanders under the 
earth for a time, before it finds the light again in the 
bubbling spring that silently begins its course to the 
sea, unconscious and uncaring whether it shall gain in 


of its nature, and follows the sloping pathway to the 
broad ocean; other streams mingle with the flowing 
current till its resistless force inspires respect as it 
gains in power, and finally receives the recognition of a 


beauty. So have the new educational methods, that 
sprung from the hidden thought-searchings of reflective 
minds, gained in the knowledge and confidence of other 
earnest thinkers, who are seeking their way to the 
illimitable ocean of truth, till “The New Education” 
has come to be an acknowledged name for the definite 
departure from the old processes of mind-cultivation. 

A reform often suffers most from the abuses and 
unwise zeal of its warmest advocates, and the prayer, 
“Save me from my friends,” not only voices the experi- 
ence of many pioneers in a good cause, but applies 


equally well to the reform itself. The New Education 


size and importance, as it independently obeys the law ~ 
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has no security against this menacing danger, and is 
already suffering by its practical adoption in the school- 
room by unthinking, unreasoning teachers who only 
copy others as parrots learn to talk. If the new system 
means anything worth its permanent substitution for 
the old, it means more than can be grasped by the read- 
ing or scope of one newspaper article, or by seeing a 
single exhibition of its methods and results in practical 
school-room work. The revelations of the inside work- 
ings of many such schools will show an anxious, earnest 
teacher, determined to be “ progressive,” undertaking to 
put into working operation new suggestions that need 
to be carefully thought over and studied at length before 
an attempt is made to apply them to every-day work. 
Arrows shot at a venture may occasionally hit the mark; 
but many more will fall short, and the impulsive, dis- 
appointed teacher will feel much more like criticising 
the height and distarice of the target, and condemning 
the rules of archery, when failure is evident, than in 
analyzing the cause of it, and accepting the inevitable 
conclusion that her lack of skill is owing to her failure 
to deliberately study these things beforehand, and see 
what to avoid before making a first attempt. There are 
more teachers now suffering this disappointment and 
condemning the new methods in consequence, than is 
generally supposed. Almost all the consolation that can 
be offered to such conscientious ones, is the truism that 
only practice makes good marksmen. If one is not too 
proud to say, “ But I don’t know how to practice,” it 
lets us into the very secret of the slow growth of the 
new methods, that may be willingly and gladly accepted 
in theory. 

How can one expect or ask a thoughtful, intelligent 
teacher, who has followed a certain course faithfully 
because it has seemed the best way for her, to lay it 
aside at an hour’s notice, and work as conscientiously 
for a new, untried, though highly recommended one ? 
A teacher, to be worth anything, must not be without 
the conservative element. There are priticipals in our 
city schools, progressive and studious enough to intelli- 
gently indorse new methods, and after incorporating 
them into revised programs, are wise enough to say 
courteously to a corps of teachers, “I give you these 
methods as suggestions; try them, and if you like them 
or don’t like them, tell meso.” If there is anything 
that will set a teacher to thinking before she experi- 
ments,—and the writer speaks from the daily experience 
of the blessedness of such freedom of tether,—it is this 
liberty to work out a personal opinion. But even after 
this is granted, still the “don’t know” feeling will come 
again and again, and can only be conquered by indi- 
vidual study and thought, supplemented of course by 
judicious practice. 

If a teacher is recommended to combine a language- 
lesson with the geography or history, let her first take 
the thought home with her, and away from the distrac- 
tions of the school-room ask herself, What am I trying 
to accomplish by this additional exercise? This honest 
self-query cannot be answered without starting a train 
of thought that will make her work, in giving the lesson 
next day, a hundred times more valuable. When every 
teacher settles the advisability of each step on conscien- 
tious, logical grounds before she takes it, and modifies 
the next by the failure or success of the preceding, the 
New Education will thrive healthily, if slowly, and not 
bear the evidence against itself of a forced, hot-house 


growth. 
It is impossible to study the new methods of instruc- 


tion in the right spirit, and not find so much in them 
that is helpful and convincing that one often wonders 
why the new ways had not been suggested by one’s own 
past experience; just as one is often struck by the sim- 
plicity of a patented invention, and asks himself, Why 
didn’t I think of that ? ' 

But before we accept these methods offered for our 
adoption and make them our own, let the winnowing 
process of careful experimental study be applied to them 
without prejudice and without haste. In this way only 
can the chaff be separated from the wheat. 


— As each generation comes into the world devoid of 
knowledge, its first duty is to obtain posession of the 
stores already amassed, It must overtake its predeces- 


before it can pass them. Horace Mann, 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


We cannot attempt to compare the common schools 
of “sixty years ago” with those of the present day, 
because sixty years ago we were not inhabitants of this 
planet. Our reliable knowledge, therefore, can extend 
to hardly more than nineteen years ago, when we ag 
children began that school-life which forms the subject 
of this article. 

Different minds arrive honestly at different conclu- 
sions on the same subject of discussion, and with due 
reverence and respect for the thoughtful observation of 
“sixty years,” we would present our convictions of less 
than a score, having arrived at entirely different con- 
clusions. 

Let us examine, first, into the conditions which sur- 
rounded the common life of the past. We shall find 
everywhere the sturdiness, simplicity, and strength 
which marks the primal American character. There 
were fewer large towns and cities than at the present 
time, hence the majority of young people lived a quiet, 
healthful, country life. There were fewer excitements, 
almost no dissipations, consequently less of that wear 
and tear upon the nerves which modern childhood is so 
subject to. Little folks went to bed early, dressed 
simply, and ate plain food, all of which tended to give 
them stronger bodies and stronger minds. Their pleas- 
ures generally had to be earned, and that gave a keener 
zest to all enjoyment. In the same way extra educa- 
tional advantages were too often won by the child after 
exertions which only pulled down and laid waste the 
splendid health with which he started. Many a boy 
worked his way through college, and at the end found 
himself almost at the end of the nervous strength de- 
signed to last for years. Many an ambitious girl has 
stood day after day at the loom in the crowded factory, 
to obtain means for that knowledge which she craved. 


We repeat, then, that every influence in old-time life 
tended to produce strong, capable men and women from 
the dest material. Those who were not equal to such 
stern discipline, settled back into common-place lives,— 
lived and died creating scarce a ripple in their own 
towneven. It was a splendid school for the fittest, but 
the weak and thecommonplace had to go under. There 
are many respects in which modern life is inferior to 
the past. Children have too much done for them. 
Every wish is gratified without any more than a passive 
acceptance on their part. By this process of continual 
indulgence a certain helplessness is engendered in the 
child. Our fathers and mothers knew that if they 
were to have a thing they must struggle for it. What 
child of to-day is thoroughly possessed with this idea ? 
There is a continual dependence from babyhood, up to 
the young man who at twenty-one is willing to live on 
‘pa’ until he can be pushed into some genteel business 
by the same faithful hands; and the young lady who 
has no thought of self-support, but lives at home until 
another supporter can be found for her. And, strange 
to say, the parents who countenance such things are 
the same brave, sturdy boys and girls who fought so 
hard a battle with life sixty years ago. Their strug- 
gles have influenced them to make safer and easier the 
paths for their dear ones, and with the curious fatality 
which marks life everywhere, they have swung to a 
wide and dangerous extreme. So, if the school of now- 
a-days does not produce the striking characters it did 
years ago, is the school only responsible? We think 
not. The public school, wide as its influence is and 
may yet be, is only one of the forces instrumental in 
forming manhood. The home, surroundings, inherited 
tendencies to good or evil, daily life, are all powers 
which make or mar, and fully on a level with the school 
in their ability to mould character. 

We cannot, if we would, go back to the bareness and 
quietade of the past. To-day can never be yesterday, 
or even its reproduction. But if there was more sim- 
plicity in dress, food, and amusements, there would be 
better mental work done in our schools. The mind 
cannot work freely when hampered by an overloaded 
stomach or exhausted brain, while the child who loses 
hours of sleep for evening visiting, or other dissipation, 
cannot be expected to be anything but languid and in- 


attentive in school the following day, Needed reforms 


in the home-life will show fruits in the results of the 
schools. 

But there is also another side to the question. The 
material composing our schools has, in a measure, 
changed. During the last fifty years the ranks of the 
school-children have been swelled by the children of 
foreigners, — come to find a new home on our shores, 
It is a well-known fact that these children are not be- 
hind ours in brightness, quickness, and adaptability. 
In most cases they are easily managed by firm kind- 
ness. But it is evident that they have not that fund 
of mental strength to fall back upon that has been laid up 
for the young American. Our fathers were a reading, 
thinking people, and bequeathed to their children tastes 
and tendencies that are so many helps to them in their 
life’s work. The child of parents who can neither read 
or write starts at a disadvantage with his more favored 
brother, consequently there seems to be a limit beyond 
which not even the brightness of the many can carry 
them. The next generation will go farther still, and 
there will be a gradual advancement until the foreigner, 
thoroughly Americanized, stands abreast with others. 
The public schools, whether better or worse than those 
of yore, have succeeded in raising whole families from 
dirt and ignorance, through the new ambitions fostered 
in the breast of some boy or girl. 

We will mention some differences between the 
schools of to-day and nineteen years ago. To-day 
teachers spend more time in preparing for their work. 
Public opinion demands more and more that the edu- 
cator shall serve his apprenticeship in solving the mys- 
teries of his art, as well as those who enter other pro- 
fessions. Nineteen years ago a boy was obliged to 
spend some time at the bench before being allowed to 
shingle Farmer White’s barn. But Sally, the farmer’s 
raw, half-developed daughter, could be placed in the 
school-room to do immortal shingling, without even the 
shadow of preparation. The public has slowly awak- 
ened to the fact that teaching must be at least on a 
level with carpentry, and have as fair a chance; also 
that knowing the subjects to be taught is not equivalent 
to the knowledge of how to teach them, and that the 
best material, most thoroughly disciplined must be had, 
in the school-room. Whatever the public demands is 
sooner or later supplied. 

There is no doubt but that the teaching-force is rap- 
idly improving, some of our best and brightest young 
people entering the field since the idea that “anyone 
can teach school” has been so thoroughly exploded. 
Again, take the class of teachers as a whole, and they 
will be found to be the livest, most intelligent class in 
the community. The majority of teachers are still stu- 
dents, improving every opportunity to increase their 
culture, as the fully attended lecture-course at Hunting- 
ton Hall has shown during the past winter. Now all 
this is a sign of progress rather than retrogression, and 
better schools must be, and are, the result. With a 
more thorough preparation there must be better 
teaching, and better teaching trains the mind to better 
thinking, and better thinking to better habits of both 
thought and action. 

Our experience in early school-life was as follows: 
What came easily and naturally to us we settled with- 
out difficulty. What did not come easily to us settled 
us. There was little or no teaching done; few explan- 
ations; consequently, some subjects remained enigmas 
to us for years. After a while we somehow managed 
to scramble into the high school, and there for the 
first time came under the magnetic and life-giving 
influence of a true teacher who understood the workings 
of the mind, and every department of his work. It was 
a veritable resurrection; dry bones became clothed with 
living flesh; long-closed ‘doors of a rich store-house 
opened, and we were permitted to go in and gather for 
ourselves. It is impossible to describe that awakening, 
bat it gave us new strength and courage, and developed 
the hope, since realized, of one day having our place in 
helping the good work go on. Led by this new thirst, 
we spent some years in fitting for the work, and after- 
ward, in our training, saw all the old mysteries unrav- 
eled in the wonderfully clear and impressive teaching 
of the “normal school,” Arithmetic and grammar were 
no longer bugbears. We ascended the long flight of 


stairs Jeading from the simplest ideas of objects to the 
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more difficult combinations, and felt with triumphant 
joy that at last we were masters of what had 20 long 
mastered us. 

A new sign of progress is, that attention is directing 
itself to primary work, the necessity of a good founda- 
tion being felt. Can any sane mind venture to suggest 
that the primary schools of nineteen years ago were 
better than those of to-day? When we think of the 
long hours of enforced quietude, the hard benches, the 


utter lack of interest awakened; and compare with this} . 


picture the sunny rooms, beautiful with pictures, flow- 
ers, and toys; the eager, happy children and loving 
teacher of the model primary school of to-day, we feel 
with unutterable joy and thankfulness that the past 
may yet become as a dream, which no ugly nightmare 
can scare up into the fuller, more abundant life of the 
present. 

Not an insignificant sign is it that children are more 
interested in their work than formerly. When we were 
primary children we loved our kind teachers, but we 
hated school devoutly. It was a prison to us, and no 
other hours of the day crept along so slowly. It seemed 
quite right, therefore, to read in our story-books about 
“tiresome” school, and being “ let free.” 


The majority of school-children of to-day enjoy their 
work, and public opinion has risen to the height that 
it would be considered poor taste to put in juvenile 
books the old-time remarks against the restraints of the 
schools. ‘The schools of the past depended almost en- 
tirely upon the culture of the memory. If a child could 
get up and gabble off, parrot-like, the lessons assigned, 
well and good; here was the test, though it was for 
him but “words! words! words!” The schools of to- 
day are demanding better talent and a more thorough 
preparation. More real teaching is being done, and the 
aim is better habits in the pupils, —a fuller develop- 
ment. In place of the unclassified, ungraded district 
schools of the past, where every new teacher was in 
danger of being “ barred out,” “ smoked out,” or ruled 
out, we have the system of graded primary grammar 
schools, under strict and almost military discipline. 
We have children who do not consider school a hard- 
ship, and coming from these schools, as capable and en- 
ergetic a set of young people as the world can show. 
Whatever may be said to the praise or hurt of the 
schools, by friend or foe, these bonny boys and girls 
will vindicate them in counting-room or workshop, in 
the home or school,—wherever their bright young faces 
may go. 

It may be asked, “‘ Were the old-time schools superior 
in nothing?” We would answer, “ Yes, in matters of 
drill.” To be sure it was often a mere hammering over 
dried bones, yet some things were hammered in. The 
modern teacher, in her horror at senseless routine work, 
has gone to the other extreme. It is certain that no 
matter how carefully a subject may have been taught, 
no matter how carefully a child’s understanding has 
been tested, there still remains a certain amount of 
drill, of plain, unvarnished memorizing, the lack of 
which is the chief lack of to-day’s schools. But this 
failure is being recognized, and the most capable and 
enthusiastic of our teachers are asking themselves, 
“How shall I better teach and impress,—not the “ use- 
less and ornamental studies” designated by Dr. Moran, 
of the Boston School Board, but the plain, common, 
homely studies of reading, spelling, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography. And with new light has come a 
less slavish devotion to text-books, but more personal 
examination of things themselves rather than some 
man’s description of them. The last few years has seen 
4 marked improvement in the matter of reading and 
writing, a child of six being able to do what one of nine 
or ten could hardly accomplish in the past. If there 
can be an equal improvement in Number during the 
hext few years, our enemies even must be forced to 
commend. 


Such, then, is our opinion of this matter. The 


schools are far from being what they should be, but this 
18 not altogether due to the teachers or methods. 
When there is better pay there will be better workmen ; 
when the town or city shall furnish more and better 
‘ccommodations, there will be less‘ pushing and cram- 
ming to form the vacuum necessitated by inflexible laws 
of promotion, ‘The style of work will be improved, the 


“good old ways” of our fathers, we prefer the present 
as better; more fruitful than even the past, with its lim- 
ited opportunities, could be. With the faith and hope, 
and impetuosity, perhaps, of youth, we dare hope and 
work, taking care that the “ good time” is for us neither 
yesterday, or to morrow, but now. 


TONIC SOL- FA. 


BY PROF. BATCHELLOR, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Tonic” means that in this method we attach great im- 
portance to the principle of key-relationship, or the relation 
which every tone of the scale bears to the key-tone; the 
“Tonic Sol-fa” means that we make use of the ordinary 
syllables which were already in general use when our method 
was originated. 

The question arises here, whether the name would not be 
just as applicable to much of the current teaching of the Staff 
Notation, in which the Sol-fa syllables and the moveable do, 
are used. So far as these are kept clearly before the pupil, the 
teaching might be called ‘* Tonic Sol-fa;’’ but the Staff Nota- 
tion, while it tries to give prominence to the pitch of sounds, 
greatly obscures the place of the key-tone, and the relation of 
the other tones to it. For this reason we had at the start to 
reject the Staff as a teaching instrument. With us the name 
of the tone is also the written sign for it. 

Other systems have tried to give that individuality to the 
tones of the scales which is lacking in the ordinary notation. 
Apart from our own system, the most successful was the use 
of the figures 1 to8. Then there have been, and are, numerous 
‘patent’? devices, such as giving a different shape to each 
note of the scale; or printing the name inside of the ordinary 
staff symbol. These are all useful in their way, and doubtless 
help many to read from the Staff Notation ; but they are very 
crude, and after a little while leave the student to grope on his 
way alone. In this country there is a persistent effort on the 
part of interested persons to represent the Tonic Sol-fa as one 
of these patent methods which “have their day and cease to 
be.’”’ I say in this country, for in England it has long been 
conceded by our opponents that there are two notations in gen- 
eral use; viz., the ordinary Staff, and Tonic Sol-fa. The differ- 
ence between Tonic Sol-fa and the other reformed methods of 
America is vast. Their aim and end is to enable people to 
read music easily without the confusion of conflicting symbols. 

Our method does this, and a great deal more. It makes 
musicians. Beginning at the very beginning, it leads on by 
carefully graded steps up to the highest attainment. Each 
new fact or principle is made the stepping-stone to something 
higher. We do not begin thoroughly to appreciate the re- 
sources of Tonic Sol-fa until we are past the elementary steps, 
and grappling with the difficulties of advanced music. Then 
it is that we are delighted to find the crooked paths made 
straight, and the rough places plain. People sometimes ask 
about Tonic Sol-fa as if it were a new idea, an untried theory. 
But remember it is an accomplished fact, with a very remark- 
able history, running through two generations, at its back. 
In view of this, people’s opinions and arguments are of little 
consequence. There stands the fact. A very general mis- 
aprehension, too, is, that it is simply another notation, or way 
of writing music. Discriminate between the method and the 
notation. It would be possible to use the letter notation, and 
yet be diametrically opposed to the principles and spirit of 
Tonic Sol-fa. Or, on the other hand, very much of our method 
might be retained, even though we rejected the letter-notation. 
The notation grew up as a natural accompaniment to the 
method ; and it continues to be used because it is fit, and 
supplies a want. 

In trying to answer the question, What is the meaning of 
‘Tonic Sol-fa ?”’ it will be well to notice some characteriatic 
features which belong exclusively to this methed: 

1. The teaching of the scale by concords, instead of discords. 
The first three steps develop the three great chords. This is 
the natural method, and in this way very many ears are attuned, 
which would otherwise be shut out hopelessly from the circle 
of music. 

2. The idea of looking for special mental effects as belonging 
to the different tones of the scale. This is ignored by other 
teachers, and ridiculed by not a few; but it has helped hun- 
dreds of thousands of us to a true appreciation of melody and 
harmony. No Tonic Sol-fa teachers would think of casting it 
aside. 

3. The systematic development of rhythm apart from melody, 
on the principle of one thing at a time. The consequence is 
that Tonic Sol-faists are noted for being exact in “ time.” 
And this is by no means a common thing outside of our own 
nary ‘A system of harmony analysis, remarkable for its truth- 
fulness, simplicity, and thoroughness. It begins with the first 
singing-lesson, and goes step by step until it leads the student 
to an intelligible appreciation of the most difficult classics. 
After analysis comes synthesis, or graded lessons in musical 


composition. 


5. A central college which has now trained and enrolled|home. So far, 
nearly 3,000 matriculates. The business of the college is con- ‘body could be too thankful at seeing pure books,—Mrs. Whit- 
ducted by the president, and a large representative council, ney’s, Miss Alcott’s, adozen others, in the hands of youth who 
drawn from all ranks and professions. This organization in-|had previously been only familiar with the Police Item, The 
sures unity of action, and integrity on the part of the teachers! Fiend of the Hearthstone, and so forth, almost ad infinitum, 


results better. Nevertieless, with all deference to the|everywhere. The college is constantly raisitig the standard of 
attainment, so that there is still something for the most ad- 
vanced student to reach up to. Tonic Sol-faists find in their 
union with it an inspiration to do better, as well as a reserve 
of strength to fall back upon in need. 


6. Lastly, we notice its system of certificates. This is the 


most complete system of examination upon a‘ large scale that 
I know of anywhere. It is not competitive. The require- 
ments are clearly defined, and all who reach the given standard 
are entitled to the certificate in question. 
of the junior’s certificate are so simple that they are within 
reach of the average primary-school child. 
elementary certificate, which will be just as easy for the same 
children in the next grade. After this comes the intermediate 
certificate. 
upper grammar and high schools. Supposing this standard 
reached,—and there is no reason why a majority of the boys 


The requirements 


Then comes the 


This is very useful as an examination for the 


and girls in the high schools should not reach it,—we next go 
in training for the matriculation certificate. The requirements 
for this are relatively high: but some of the more gifted of our 
high-school boys and girls might accomplish it, and in the 
training colleges it ought to be done by a good percentage of 
the teachers. Away beyond this comes the advanced certifi- 


cate, with its special departments and honors for specialists, 


Then there are the qualifications for graduates and licentiates 
of the college. And so from the first step beneath the feet of 
the little child, there is an unbroken stairway which leads up 
until we find ourseives in company with great musicians. And 
at each stage in the upward journey, the certificates enable us 
to check off the progress already made. 

Other advantages might be mentioned in connection with 


our methods; but we have confined our attention to some 
things which belong exclusively to Tonic Sol-fa, and cannot be. 


found in any other system. In view of these merits, we can 
afford to smile at those who, without giving themselves the: 
trouble to know what they are talking about, contemptuously. 
allude to our system as “‘ one of those patent-note methods,”’ 
Before finishing, let me say a word about something which: 


cannot be tabulated among our distinctive features, and yet. 


which is a real power in our movement. I mean the esprit de: 
corps which is everywhere found amongst Tonic Sol-faists, It. 
is hard to account for it. Perhaps it is partly due to our cen-: 
tral organization, or to our system of certificates. And prob-: 
ably it is still more due to the enthusiasm which a clearly 
recognized truth always awakens among men. But whatever 
be the cause, there it is. We are everywhere a musical broth- 
erhood; our certificates may be looked upon as the progressive 
degrees of our order. And long may we remain so; while our 
common aim is to win people to nobler living, and to add to 
the sum of human happiness. 

This is my answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the meaning 
of Tonic Sol-fa?”’ 


DESK - TALK. 


BY ALICE DEERING.’’ 
Why not? You have Easy Chairs, High Teas, Téte A-Tétes 


in one periodical and another; why not a teacher’s scrap-bag ? 
She has an idea occasionally, has she not,—a sigh over 
past mistakes, a glowing resolution on future perfection ? 
That being granted, possibly she may find the mirror of these 
stray thoughts, sometimes arranged and labeled, oftener 
stirred in confusion, at hand in the “ desk.”’ 


Speaking of resolutions will remind one easily-discouraged 


teacher of the cooling of her zeal which resulted from a chance 
remark. On a June day she was busy, not only over examina 
tion-papers, but in a general seiting-things-to-rights in the 
drawers and closets of her rooms, 
up time,” indeed, and, having nearly reached the end of her 
labors for that year, she found herself to be in a very elevated: 
and virtuous frame of mind. 
principal, who looked in, ‘‘I am determined to begin next- 
September with having things quite perfect. There shall be no: 
threads, no dropped stitches to take up.” ‘Oh, that’s what. 
we all feel in June,”’ said the gentleman, easily; ‘‘ we usually 
get bravely over it by September, however.’’ The spirits of 
the enthusiastic young woman sunk. It was true, thought: 
she. It was easy enough to be sternly dutiful before vacation,, 
but whose zeal would not flag after it? Now I am inclined to: 
think that principal wrong. Is it not better to fan, encourage,, 
blow upon a worthy ambition, no matter how little likely it is 
to be realized? Nobody can be too enthusiastic in a good 
cause. A teacher of all people is far more likely to be a doubter, 

a self-distrustful mortal. Give him the strong wine of words. 


It was Dinah’s el’arin’ 


“Mr. Blank,’’ she said to the 


Says the Boston Transcript :« The doubt is rising whether 


our beautiful new literature for children is the best for them. 
At all events it is to be hoped that the new life of Miss Edge- 
worth will uring back her stories for children. 
will surely recommend them, and the present generation will 
sympathize when it knows them.”” Some of the rest of us who 
are called upon to think, not only what is best for our own, but 
for hundreds of families, have been entertaining the same doubt. 
The general reading introduced into schools has had the effect 
of animating boys and girls with an eager desire for books at 


Grandmothers 


so good. That was precisely its object. No- 
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But this poorer class of children, provided with no suitable 
reading by parents, and having access to the public libraries, 
is tempted to deluge and saturate its mind with story upon 
story. Suppose the stories are good in themselves (and if a 
pupil be encouraged to report all his reading to the teacher, he 
will, in a spirit of emulation, endeavor to read only those he 
can mention), there may be too manyof them. And as for the 
sons and daughters of wealthy and educated parents, they are 
being surfeited with magazines. It is all of the very best, to 
be sure, but that does not save it from the charge of being a 
case of over feeding. Whatis to bedone? That is more than 
the teacher can say, without the parents’ help. 


Some one prophecies that the next two or three generations 
of children will be crammed with facts to an extent that would 
gstonish even the teacher of half-a-century ago. ‘“‘ For,’’ says 
he, “‘ according to the law of reaction, after this wave of oral 
teaching we shall settle down to the use of books again. And 
as the fervor for oral instruction has been mighty, so shall the 
rebound of opinion to the opposite pole be correspondingly 
forcible. Doubtless we shall be found shutting up a child in 
a closet, with a supply of bread and a case of books. When 
he has learned the contents of the volumes, word for word, 
then shall he be promoted to another closet and more books. 
In an allotted period of years he will have completed his educa- 
tion by his unaided efforts. In those days everybody will be a 
self-made man or woman. Never smile at the vision, instruct- 
ors of youth! The day is surely coming when you shall be 
required to talk less, and your pupils made to study more. 
But what becomes of the children whose minds we have 
spoiled, hopelessly or not, by our varying systems of teaching ? 
The question is as pertinent and unanswerable as to the fa- 
miliar one in regard to the final destination of lost pins. 


A recent publication contains the following quotation from 
Alexander Damas: ‘“‘ There is no such thing as a stupid child. 
A child may have a more or less prompt intelligence; it may 
develop special aptitudes or antipathies; but you will never 
hear it say a stupid thing as long as you have not deceived it, 
as long as you bave not told it a lie.’’ Now that is one of the 
utterances which, like epigrams, sound exceedingly well, but 
which are not unmitigated truth. Children are quite as fre- 
quently stupid as grown people, and with no apparent cause 
beyond that of intuitive dullness. Doubtless the cause is to 
be found somewhere for the inability of any machine to work; 
but in the case of human beings you are more likely to find it 
to be prenatal,—nay, even lying a century behind the child,— 
than some effect of his own immediate circumstances. 


It is to be wished that teachers would impress upon the 
minds of their pupils a truth which some of the best parents 
quite ignore,—that it is as dishonest to cheat a corporation as 
to pilfer small articles or change. I have known more than 
one citizen of this republic who, scrupulously honest as re- 
gards his dealings with individuals, would unblushingly use a 
railroad ticket a second time if the conductor had once neg- 
lected to take it up, or encourage his child to draw himself 
into as small compass as possible to avoid paying half-fare. 
One can only look with amazement on the man who is willing 
to teach his flesh and blood baseness,—a small, a very small 
meanness for the sake of a trifling or considerable sum of 
money. It inculeates “‘smartness,’’ a Bartley Hubbard sort 
of vice, than which nothing but the deeper crimes can be 
more detestable. It is better that a child should be taught 
disrespect for his parents than dishonesty toward any man or 
company of men. Say to him, ** Whoever allows or urges you 
to cheat a law of a corporation with which you mean to deal, 
is wrong. Under no circumstances can it be right for you to 
enjoy privileges for which you have not paid, except as the 
free gift of the people in whose hands lay the honest power of 
making the gift.” The boy who cheats the railroad company 
with his father’s consent is likely to become the man who will 
swear to a false estimate of his property, and cheat the Gov- 
ernment out of a considerable fraction of his taxes. 


Did you ever ask your girls how much they knew about 
bread-making? Unfortunately cooking cannot be taught in 
public schools, as sewing is; but a hint can go from the teacher 
to the mother which may or may not bring forth fruit. How- 
ever, the chance of results makes the effort worth while. Sug- 
gest that each girl watch her mother while she is bread-making, 
and that she ask every possible question about the process. 
Say, very emphatically, that she will be a fortunate girl who is 
allowed to try the operation with her own hands, and have a 
composition written on what each one has seen or done. 
Some of you who have not had much intercourse with the 
poorer class of parents will be surprised to find that a mother 
who works hard over sewing and housework seven days in the 
week is likely to have a daughter incapable of tying a knot in 
her thread, or sweeping a room carefully. Send out filaments 
in every direction. Reach the parents and force them, by the 
very power of your interest in their children, to help you in 
directions where you alone can accomplish nothing. 


Ihave been a subscriber to Tax JournwAt for seven years. 
I do not feel like doing without it. I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to every teacher, knowing that ft is a great help to 
all engaged in teaching. I have several bound numbers, and 
frequently refer to them for references to school work. There 
are few subjects that meet the teacher in his occupation, upon 
which there is not something written from which help can be 
is that may meet with suc- 

expectation. Gotw 
Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


WORK AWAY. 


BY JASPER STONE. 


Work away, my comrades, 
Let us not delay; 
The mighty car of progress 
Stops not for those who play. 
Then work away, my comrades, 
Then let us work away. 


The broad, fair field of science 
Now bids us to explore 
All the mighty wonders 
Which nature holds in store. 
Then work away, etc. - 


If we would ever wish to 
B2 great within the land, 
Then we must work with brain 
Just as well as with the hand. 
Then work away, etc. 


For soon the generation 
Before us will decay, 
And we must guide the nation 
Or it will pass away. 
Then work away, etc. 


So, comrades, let us strive now 
Each ones to write his name 
In letters bright and grand 
On the muster-roll of fame. 
Then work away, etc. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Japan.—This country is making great efforts to place its sys- 
tem of schools and training on a European basis. High State 
officials and princes undertake the long journey to Europe in 
order to become familiar with the school systems there. They 


seem to consider Germany in particular the ideal which they 
must strive to reach. An entire educational system from the 
common school to the university, including agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial schools, is shortly to be organized on 
the German plan. The common schools will accordingly teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and ethics, 
and in addition, according to local circumstances, singing, 
drawing, gymnastics, and outlines of physics, physiology, and 
natural history. Girls must learn to sew also. Villages and 
towns must have a sufficient uumber of schools so that every 
child between six and fourteen shall attend, the parents and 
guardians being held responsible. Private instruction can only 
be had by consent of the president of the district, but then the 
examinations in the common schools are dispensed with. The 
government dictates the course of study, but permits devia- 
tions according to circumstances. Every province has to es- 
tablish a seminary for common-school teachers, who must be 
eighteen years old. Immoral persons are excluded from the 
office of teaching. A position as teacher can — procured 
on presentation of an examination-certificate. rporal pun- 
ishment is forbidden.— Padagogische Rundschan. 
Hungary.—The schools contain no fewer than seven nation- 
alities, each of which speaks its own language; viz., Hunga- 
rian, German-Roumanian, Slavonian, Servian, Croatian, and 
Ruthenian. In a large number of schools two languages are 
used, and in over one hundred three languages. The study of 
Hungarian is obligatory everywhere. According to a recent 
report of the Minister of Instruction, the Magyar language is 
the mother-tongue of 787,587 children, and German of 267,282. 
There are 151 gymnasia, with 35,162 scholars, and 15,824 com- 
mon schools. The Ostfriesische Schulblatt clals attention to 
the fact that so many demoralizing stories and fables are 
found in reading-books. This is a word at the right time, and 
should lead teachers, as well as authorities, to undertake a 
strict revision. Spekter’s fable of the ‘‘ Dog and the Raven’’ 
is given as an example. 
raven is justified in stealin 


it from him and eating it. This 
moral is a vindication of theft committed on a swindler, 
usurer, etc. The moral of this story, which is contained in 
many German Readers, on account of its naive representation 
is indeed very immoral. On further investigation many nice 
stories would be found whose moral meaning is of no account. 
Since the morality of the masses is not at present in a gratify- 
ing condition, more scrupulous care should be taken with the 
reading-books.— Padagogische Rundschan. 


Great Britain.—The Scotch universities have always been 
regarded as the strongholds of dogmatic theology, in which 
light a provision of the recent ‘‘ Universities Bill”’ is curious 


and significant. The bill provides that from this time forward 
no tests offany kind shal! be applicable to the university chairs 
of theology, which may, therefore, either be held by clergymen 
of any * eee na or by laymen. Should the bill become law, 
scientific theology, untrammeled by creeds, will have a fair 
chance of development in Scotland. It is proposed to increase 
the revenues of the universities by about twenty-five per cent., 
but it is farther igre: that no jot or tittle of the increased 
emolument shal go to the chairs of theology even after they 
have been established in a purely scientific sense. 

The Jewish colony in Spitalfields are being provided with a 
free school, built to accommodate 3,000 children. Sir Nathaniel 
de Rothschild hopes to have it formally opened in October or 
quarter of the Br metropolia has caused - 
gration from Russia. 


Darmstadt.—In accordance with the recommendation of a 
commission recently appointed, the following regulations with 
reference to the home-study of school-children have been issued 


by the Minister of Education, Darmstadt. Children from 6 to 9 
yore of age may have from one-half hour to 40 minutes per day 

‘or home-study, or 3 to 4 hours a week. Children from 9 to 11 
years, 1 hour per school day, or 6 hours a week. Children from 
11 to 13 years, 2 hours a day, or 12 hours a week. Children 
from 13 to 15 ~, 2+ hours a day, or 15 hours a week; and 
pupils from 15 to 18 years, 3 hours daily. The wish is ex- 
pecpoed that the amount may be still further restricted for the 

igher classes. No study is to be permitted during the noon 
intermission, or just before and after school-hours, and teach- 
ers are enjoined to impress upon the minds of scholars that 
working during these hours, or after ten o’clock at night, is in- 


jurious to health. The order is given for as little work as 
penalty-tasks 


sible on holidays, and festivals and are f en, 


Because the dog stole the meat the thi 


Saxony and Prussia.—There are 160 private schools (67 for 
boys, 48 for girls, and 45 for boys and girls), containing 7,038 
pupils (5,173 boys and 1,865 girls); of whom only 2,421 are 
under 14 years of age. The religious teaching is almost exclu- 
sively evangelical. The teaching-force consists of men 
and 544 women; 56 of these institutions are under the control 
of private individuals, 37 under the management of the State, 
a 15 under the charge of a corporation. Girls’ schools form 
the large part of those carried on by individuals. 

Prussia.—The technical school for metal work at Iserlohn, 
Westphalia, which has only given practical instruction for 
about a year and a half, has held an exhibition of work that 
is highly commended. Methcds of work and results were 
fully illustrated in the exhibition. The English commissioners 
were so much impressed with the display that they urged the 
authorities of the school to send portions of the exhibition to 
the South Kensington Museum, where they have attracted 


great attention. 
Turkey.—In 1882 Turkey reported 450 Burgher Bpeys | with 
than 5,000 pupils. The pay of teachers is said to be very 
ond a pe has presented to the Minister of 
Education praying for relief in this particular. 
Austria.—Statistics of the Austrian universities indicate a 


radual diminution in the number of law and theological stu- 
ents, and an increase of the number in medicine. 


EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


SUPERINTENDENT SEAVER’S REPORT. 

The most important event in educational affairs in Boston 
during the past year, according to Supt. Seaver’s Report, was 
the reinstatement of the Board of Supervisors in the position 
and in the relations which it was originally intended to hold, 
—a policy long urged by Toe JouRNAL. The restoration of 
the primary schools to the charge of the grammar masters was 
effected with the approval of all parties concerned. The ad- 
vantages accruing from this “‘ right-about-face’’ are well illus- 
trated in the Report. 

Diploma Examinations. 

Under this head some sharp blows are dealt at the short- 
sighted suggestion which has been put forth, that the revised 
(supervisors’) marks on the teachers’ examination-papers for 
grammar-school diplomas might be used with good effect to 
make numerical estimates of the comparative standing of the 
different schools, with a view to excite competition among 
them. Supt. Seaver’s conclusions on this topic are,— 

(1) That the diploma examinations should continue to be 
pass examinations, with the sole purpose of helping to decide 
in each separate school what pupils should be ailowed a 
diploma. 

(2) That the papers should be looked over by the supervisors 
for the purpose of inspecting the work done by the teachers. 

(8) This inspection should be thorough, and the results, 
showing merits and defects in each school, should be made 
known to the school committee and to the teachers interested ; 
but no attempt should be made, on the basis of such inspec- 
tion, to assign the schools places on a scale of rank. 

Inveighing against the evil of cramming for examination, he 
well says: 


“If every teacher could be persuaded to forego cramming 
and drilling for the examination, and to persevere in the meth- 
ods which are best for the pupils, keeping their interest alive 
and thelr understandings open, it would be a most excellent 
consummation.” . . . ‘To load the mind with a host of 
facts and dates is not the best way to learn either geography or 
history, and the method of examination should not encourage 

8. 


This is certainly wise, and we hope can be carried out, es- 
pécially in case of conclusion 2 and part of 3,—that the papers 
should be examined by the supervisors and the merits and de- 
fects made known to the school committee, Should not the 
tendency of poor human nature, however, be taken into ac- 
count? Certain members of school committees will ask for 
particulars; comparisons cannot but arise; and is not this a 
constant temptation to make the best showing possible, either 
by “ loading,’”’ or by picked classes ? 

One of the examination-papers just issued is as follows: 
EXAMINATION FOR THE GRAMMAR-SCHOCL DIPLOMA. 
ENGLISH HISTORY.—(PART 

From 9.10 to 10.30 a. m. 
Write upon one of the two following subjects: 


(Pupils may substitute other topics for those indicated by (a), (b), (c), etc.) 


1. The Saxon Conquest: (a) The Britons, Scots, and Picts. (+b) The H 
tarchy. (c) Egbert. (d) Alfred. 
1. The gn of Victoria: (a) Her right to the throne. 


(b) The reform 
bills. (c) Free trade. (d) Wars in hina, and the Crimea. 
Penny postage, (/) Troubles in Ireland. (g) War in 

One of the two following: 


2. Draw an outline,map, and u it indicate the location and 

names of five important laces connected with English His ° 
2. Connect one of the tollowing places with some event in His- 

, and write as fullan account of the event as time will allow: Falkirk 


write the 


tor 

Tollow 

Queen of (c) Robert Olive, Willlom Glows, 3 


From 10.50 a.m, to 12 m, 
the fol 
lowing dates, and write upon 


subjects arrange topics, showing, in brief, what 
ou have studied: (a) orman Family, (6) Queen Elisabeth. (c) 


6. Wri above-mentioned 
vos subjects, using the topics as 


4, Mention the events 
one of the events: 1215; 
5. Under the follow 


Industrial Education. 
The subject which just now “ will not down” receives gen- 
erous treatment in the Report, and, as a part response to the 
popular demand, Mr. Seaver recommends the establishment at 
some central point in the-city of one manual training-school, 
to equip this school thoroughly for its work, and to admit to 
it, under suitable restrictions, boys from all parts of the city. 


A single school, large enough to sccommodate two or three 
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hundred pupils, would be the most economical provision that 
could be made, 

‘* Not that the school would or could teach any single trade 
as would be done in an apprentice-school; but its pupils would 
be so well grounded in the general principles of many trades 
that the specialties of each trade would be very quickfy 
learned.” 

The conservative and practical of such a plan should, we 
think, commend it to general favor. Such a high school of 
mechanic arts cannot but be productive of good, as it will 
place pupils, who have a predilection for mechanics, on an 
equal footing, as to educational advantages, with those who 
have a preference for commercial business, the professions, 
etc.; will, in short, help lay the ground-work of the education 
of future master-workmen in a limited number of trades. 
Some skeptics, however, may fail to see the force of all the 
arguments used in the Report for the establishment of such a 
school. In one place we are told that “‘there are many boys 
who are now withdrawn from school at or before the age of 
fourteen, but whose parents doubtless would be very glad to 
keep them longer in school, if the prospect were that the 
school would help them well on toward earning a living by 
some form of skilled labor.’”? Yetin another place, in answer 
to a criticism as to the unpracticability of the high-school 
studies, it is stated that high-school graduates, — 

“Go down town inte stores and counting-rooms, where 
there has always been a lively demand for their services, even 
though they come from schools in which ‘fancy branches’ 
are taught,—possibly because they come from such schools. 
However this may be, it is a fact, well known to those who 
have opportunities to observe, that high-school graduates of 
good character very readily find their way to lucrative situa- 
tions in business, which is certainly an indication that their 
high-school education is not without a practical value to 
them.” And, again, ‘‘ The great revolution wrought by steam 
and machinery, in all branches of industry, particularly by 
massing laborers in great establishments and specializing their 
work, has left little room for the general training an appren- 
tice needs. 


This same argument has been used with even greater force 
by those who doubt the advisability of public manual instruc- 
tion. If the revolution wrought by steam and machinery has 
necessitated this massing of laborers and this specialization 
of work, the same specialization of work in the industries in 
which it is carried out, has dispensed with the necessity of a 
general handicraft-training of the apprentice. It may be well 
argued, therefore, that a general mind-training is the best 
equipment for the laborer, as this same steam and machinery, 
if not electricity, may again revolutionize many present meth- 
ods even within the next decade, 


Criticism of the Schools. " 

The criticisms of His Excellency the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and the characteristic statistics quoted by him do not 
show well in the light of the facts given under this head, and 
the Governor is respectfully informed that though a teacher 
may be examined in psychology,—the fundamental principles 
of the teacher’s art,—it does not necessarily follow that he is 
expected to teach its mysteries to the embryo citizens of the 
Commonwealth, as the Governor seems to have inferred. 
Further, that though “ Drawing is taught at great expense,’’ 
and that though “ only the sum of $1880 seems to have any re- 
lation to penmansbip, and that in the Normal School,’’ yet 
surely a due proportion of the million dollars paid in salaries 
may possibly be called upon to account for the teaching of this 
and other necessary subjects in every school,—even to the 
teaching of book-keeping, which subject the Governor declares 
there is no provision for teaching, ‘“‘even in the lower and 
most simple forms’’; but which nevertheless is taught in every 
grammar school in the city. Probably the best part of the re- 
port is that devoted to 


Education in Morals. 
The fact is here fully emphasized that “it takes character to 
develop character; and a strong, good character, wherever 
planted, will be a perennial source of good. No matter what 


daily tasks engage the teacher and his pupils, the contagion of 
his spirit in the work will reach them. His conscience will be 
the standard for their consciences. His views of right and 
wrong, of justice and mercy, as exemplified in his daily and 
hourly acts, will, for the most part, be the views they will have. 
No dogmatic instruction can surpass in efficiency this practical 
sort of teaching.” 

As in the every-day commercial business of this world, the 
wise father considers under whom he will place his boy to re- 
ceive his commercial education, well knowing that the per- 
sonal character of the house impresses itself, though perhaps 
unconsciously, upon the whole house, especially its younger 
members, so in school-life the great desideratum, and always 
emphasized, is the personal character of the teacher. Hence 

our public education is not devoid of inherent moral force. 

€ amount and quality of moral force in it at any time is pre- 
cisely that residing in the personal character of the teac 


employed.”’ 
Statistics. 
From the statistics given it appears that there has been an 
increase of pupils and teachers during the year, as fellows: In 
the Normal School, 22 pupils; Latin and High Schools, 82 pu- 


pils and 8 teachers; grammar schools, 1062 pupils, 11 teachers, 
primary schools, 920 pupils and 20 teachers: a total gain of 
2086 pupils and 84 teachers. The number of primary school 
pupils bears about the same ratio to the number of the gram- 
mar pupils now that it did ten years ago, 1n February, 1873; 
56 per cent. of the pupils belonged to the grammar, and 44 per 
cent to the primary schools; in February, 1883, 54 per cent. to 
the grammar and 46 per cent. to the primary. This, we think, 
is a great improvement over the status of 1881. 1n the matter 
of cost the net rate per scholar has decreased from $36.54 in 
1874-75 to $26.98 in 1881-82. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is a preparation of the phronphetes of lime, magnesia, pons 
and iron in such form as to 


tem. Descriptive et sent free, 
Works, Providence, 


readily assimilated by the sys- 
‘ord Chemical 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial over his signature. He 
J re correspond with the - Cor- 

shou a brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


LEGISLATURES MAKING RULES FOR SCHOOLS. 


I observed in Toe JourRNAL of May 3 a statement that the 
Legislature of Vermont had prohibited the use of tobacco in 
schools; and I would be permitted to remark thereupon that 
I think the best way for mending the manners of school-chil- 
dren would be to provide instruction for the purpose in the 
schools themselves. A legislature is supposed to be instituted 
for enacting laws for men, and not for making school-rules for 
children, It is the business of schools, and not of legislatures, 
to teach manners. Ifa legislature begins to make laws for 
correcting one instance of ill-manners, why not go on and give 
us a special code for the use of school-children in all the nu- 
merous cases where they disregard the rules of good society ? 
Why stop short with one single case ? Why not take the gov- 
ernment of school-children into its own hands, and exempt 
teachers and educators from this part of their duty ? 

I agree with Toe JouRNAL that “one of the greatest trials 
of aclean American citizen, to-day, is the omnipresent curse 
of the weed in every disgusting variety of its use.”” This is 
very true. The dirty habit of spitting upon floors, and side- 
walks, and in spittoons, is very offensive to all decent persons 
the world over. In the school-reader called Good Behavior, 
there is a provision against it on page 11, which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘* Coughing, sneezing, clearing the throat, etc., if done 
at all, must be done quietly. Sniffing, snuffling, expectorat- 
ing, must never be performed in society under any consid- 
eration,”’ 

Now, I would inquire why this ‘precept, as well as numer- 
ous others in the Reader alluded to, is not taught in our pub- 
lic schools, instead of being left to the legislature to do it? It 
seems to us preposterous for a legislature to prescribe good be- 
havior as a branch of instruction in public schools, and then 
undertake to teach the subject iteelf. It is for the school to 
teach manners, not the legislature. , 

There is another precept in the Reader, Good Behavior, to 
which, now that I am writing on this subject, I would call 
your attention. It is in these words: ‘The act of shaking 
hands is better suited for friendly greetings than for a court 
ceremony. Men in high position should be spared a frequent 
repetition of it on occasions of public reception; a bow, or 
gentle inclination of the head, is a sufficient interchange of 
civilities on such occasions; and perhaps it is enough in the 
ordinary salutatation between the sexes.”’ 

The American habit of crushing or wringing the hand of a 
man in public office on certain occasions,—such for instance as 
a general introduction of the people to the President of the 
United States,—is not only exceedingly offensive, but absolutely 
painful to him whom it is intended to honor. This habit, 
with many other bad ones, can be cured only by systematic 


instruction in good manners in our public schools ; where, 
however, such matters are seldom mentioned, and hardly ever 
insisted on, these schools usually devoting their entire atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the intellect, and not of the heart. 
It seems to us high time that manner-culture should receive 
the especial attention of our public schools. 

VERMONT EDUCATOR. 


THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


In the year 1878, when summer schools were just coming 
into vogue, it occurred to Prof. Homer B. Sprague (the head- 
master of the Girls’ High School in Boston) that the seashore 
was eminently the place for such an institution, and that Cot- 
tage City, where he had spent the summer for several years, 
was of all spots the fittest for the enterprise. The Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute was therefore organized that year, 
under the presidency of Professor Sprague, with a corps of ten 
instructors, About eighty students attended the five weeks’ 
session. The success of this first season was thought to war- 
rant a continuance of the Institute, and the force of teachers 
was increased to fifteen in 1879, attracting nearly twice as 
many students as in 1878. The next two years showed con- 
tinued progress and prosperity, and the directors of the Insti- 
tute began to form plans for a building to accommodate the 
increasing number of departments and students. It was not, 
however, until the spring of 1882 that the present edifice was 
built on a large and admirably-situated lot of land generously 
given by the Vineyard Grove Company. The faculty of in- 
struction had now increased to thirty teachers, and the number 
of students was nearly 350. 

The circular of the Institution for the coming session, which 
begins July 11, shows force of 36 teachers; and it is believed 


ill be at least five hundred students. We may add 
thet of the Institute, giving fall information con- 


on application to the business agent, Prof. B. W. Patnam, 
Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass. 


THE NEW-TESTAMENT GREEK CLASS, 


Asytum STation, Essex Co., Mass., April 20, 1883. 
Mr. R. L. Perxins,—My Dear Sir :—Your letter and pene 
have been received. I am highly gratified to learn of your 
continued success and prosperity in teaching Greek and Latin. 
I read with much interest the correspondence in Tue JouR- 
NAL of which you wrote, relating to your unique New Testa. 
ment Greek class at the rooms of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 


cerning all the departments, will be sent free to any address |livered.”’ 


nes. 3, Shylock. 
7. Dunean. 
Laertes. 12. Lear. 


swered by Annie S. McKissick, Sou 
I| L. Hughes, Reading, Pa. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“THE TEACHERS’ REST.” 
Will you tell me where the “ Teachers’ Rest ’’ is located, and 
very much oblige ; H. W. C. 
Ans. — This excellent institution is situated at Tomkin’s 
Cove on the Hudson, New York, and is designed to furnish a 
home for those who are really homeless when the school-door 
closes behind them, and whose scanty means will not allow 
them to go to popular resorts of summer recreation. The 
terms are $4 50 per week for teachers engaged in teaching, and 
$4.00 for those out of positions. 


We urge upon every member of the profession to unite in 
sustaining a work which has proved a help and comfort to sev- 
eral hundreds of their number. Let every teacher join the 
league; the initiation-fee for membership is fixed at 50 cents, 
and the annual subscription at $2.00, that all may be able to 
aid in this good work. Do not let this appeal fall unnoticed; 
the money is needed at once; follow the first good impulse, 
and send your donation or subscription, be it large or small. 
Mrs. E, M. MaRcHant, 
Miss A. B. Berarp, 
Miss CLEMENT, 


No. 275. Any solution of the equations in Query 275 
(JOURNAL, Jan. 25, p. 55) will involve the solution of a cubic 
equation. The simplest solution is this: 


Given, + y + 2 = 300 (1); wa = 300 (2); wy + y = 300 (3); 
and wz + 300 (4). (2) gives, (3) gives, y 


300 
(4) gives, z = ot? Substituting in (1), — 
300 1 1 1 
ets 7 ™ Dividing by 300, etetitets 
Clearing, w® —4w—2=0. Thiscan easily be solved by the 
general method for hizher equations. C. H. 8. 


=1. 


No. 314. I have seen somewhere that steel bars can be 
used for school and college bells with much satisfaction and 
economy. Can +8 give any information how to use them for 
that purpose ? Many buildings cannot be arranged for a bell, 
without great expense and damage to the building. The other 
mode is much cheaper, and said by some to be better. Please 
answer through THE JOURNAL, that your readers and subscrib- 
ers may be informed. R. W. 8. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EastTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first’s a member of the swarm, 
My second is one alone; 
My third is definite in form, 
y fourth suits childhood’s tone. 
My whole is a balancing sort of thing,— 


A seesaw of equipoise, 
Grief pitted ’gainst joy, and winter ’gainst spring; 
’Tis a nuisance to girls and boys. 
M. A. 8. 
WORD - PUZZLE. 


My whole a vaulted space above extends, 

Or a name to some house of prayer it tends, 

Curtailed, a title answers your demand 

Still known in the Prince of Beira’s land; 

Again curtail me and regard with care, 

No new idea, but just the same is there. 

Once more, a Roman numeral meets your eyes; 

Behead,—the cockney’s home before you lies; 

Behead again, a State, in brief, you’!! see, 

Now don’t you know just what is found in me ? 

For the last time behead me and a vowel find, 

Or else one point recall to mind 

Of that which is the sailor’s friend, 

And guides him to his journey’s end. 

Then take my last and put before my first, 

And when you’ve done this, only read reversed 

To see that fashion of whom we’re the toy, 

Gay fashion, whose “ brightest arts decoy.” 
DupEE. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 79 LETTERS. 


My 9, 6, 3, 25, 4, 64, 23, 48, 20, 21, 11, 47, 14, 22, 40, 
15, 19, 17, 26, 51, 12, 13, 76, is the title of the poem from 
which my whole is a quotation. 

My, 8, 30, 44, 24, 36, 76, 18, 27, 39, 28, 32, 41, 2, 51, 10, 
was the author of ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket.”’ 

My 76, 65, 39, 31, 1, 69, 2, 34, 35, was the author of 
Childe Harold.” 

My 16, 25, 48, 39, 46, 56, 57, 38, 67, 70, 69, 53, 65, 78, was 
the author of ‘* Locksley Hall ’’ 

My 23, 76, 55, 74, 20, 39, 66, 75, 67, 79, 75, 76, 25, 83, 65, 
76, 63, 7, 60, was the author of a poem entitled, “The End 
of the Great Rebellion.”’ 

M 70, 50, 72, 42, 54, 67, 43, 46, 47, 49, \Tl, 66, 51, 52, 
65, 39, 67, 75, was an American novelist. 

My 37, 43, 31, 4, was an Italian poet. 

My 82, 58, 59, 72, 5, 61, 75, 39, was the author of “‘ Snow- 


bound. 
My 62, 64, 56, 70, 76, 69, 45, 68, 73, 57, 49, was an emi- 
inent clergyman in Eoglaud at the beginning of the present 


tury. 
My 72, 77, 58, 45, 65, was the author of * Jerusalem De- 
E. A. DENIsoN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 3, 


Rippie.—Watcb. (A guard, timepiece, command, duty.) 
CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE.—1. Hamlet. 2. Holofer- 
4. Touchstone. 5. Hector. 6, Bertram. 
8. Dogberry. 9. Agnecheek. 10. Benedick. 11. 
13. Falstaff. 14. Ferdinand. 15. Romeo. 
SoLutions. — The Enigma of April 12 was correetly an- 
Boston, and by Fannie 
of April 19 was solved 


Washington, D. C., 


The Eni 


uld greatly like to be a pupil in just such a class. 
‘Yours very truly, Joun D, PHILBRICK, 


by the last named, and by Dora 
and “ M. ©, O.,”’ Ashland, Md, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—A disastrous cyclone swept over a portion 
of Kansas City, Mo., Sunday, demolishing a vast number of 
buildings and doing much other damage. Some fatalities are 
reported, and the value of property destroyed is estimated at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars.—--Amasa Stone, the founder 
of Adelbert College, and prominently connected with railway 
and iron interests throughout the country, committed suicide 
at his home in Cleveland, O., May 11, while temporarily in- 
sane.——The Apache Indians have been defeated in the Sierra 
Madres Mountains by Colonel Torres. Nothing has yet been 
heard of General Crook’s expedition.——The mother of ex- 
President Grant died suddenly in Jersey City, N. J., May 11, 
aged 94 years.—— Upward of 3,000 emigrants left Queenstown 
last week for the United States. ——Ex-Governor Israel Wash- 
burn, of Maine, died suddenly in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
aged 71 years.——Mr. A. Bronson Alcott’s symptoms have 
been a little more favorable since Friday.——The New York 
World has been sold to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the St. Louis 
Post-Despatch for $400,000. 

Central America.—A revolution was suppressed by the mili- 
tary at San Salvador on the 16th ult.——Affairs in Ecuador 
are in acritical condition. Business at Guayaquil is suspended, 
the streets were in possession of armed troops, and the rebels 
at last accounts were nearing the city.——Advices from Mira- 
goane, Hayti, indicate that the place is still held by the revolu- 
tionists. The rebels are reported to have destroyed a bridge in 
the town with dynamite, killing 200 persons and wounding as 
many more. 

Great Britain.—Six of the London dynamite conspirators 
were, on Friday, committed for trial on a charge of treason- 
felony.——T wo of the parties indicted at Dublin for conspiracy 
to murder pleaded guilty when arraigned last week.——Joe 
Brady, the Phcenix-Park assassin, was hanged at Dublin jail 
Monday morning.——The third trial of Timothy Kelly has re- 
sulted in a conviction, and the accused is sentenced to be 
hanged on the 9th of June. 

Germany.—The Reichstag has adjourned until the 22d inst. 
The late defeat of Bismarck in the Reichstag on the budget 
question is not considered decisive, although the bill cannot be 
passed before the winter session.——The hygienic exhibition 
was formally opened by the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
at Berlin, May 13. 

Russia.—Much excitement prevailed in Moscow on Saturday 
in consequence of the explosion of a bomb on one of the streets 
of the city. 


Weare glad to learn that the honorable J. D. Pickett 
is @ candidate for re-election as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the State of Kentucky. The administration of 
Dr. Pickett has been one which should commend him 
to the favor of every voter in sympathy with the new 
uprising in the old commonwealth in behalf of public 
education, Under his oversight the school funds have 


A |} ignorance than the chivalrous Doctor. 
| |re-nominated by all parties and re-elected by unanimous 


been so carefully administered that the teachers have 
been sure of their compensation. Within the past year, 
under the same wise leadership, the state has increased 
her appropriations ; imposed new taxes, and admitted 
her colored citizens to an equal participation in the 
opportunities of the common schools. And now an 
extraordinary interest is being awakeued through the 
commonwealth which bids fair to place Kentucky, in 
reasonable time, alongside the North-western States in 
all that concerns the schooling of her people. It is not 
well to swap commanders in the hour of victory. Dr. 
Pickett combines in a happy degree the qualities most 
highly prized by the old, and most needed by the new, 
life of the State. A fine representative of the Southern 
cultivated gentleman of the old school, no young 
superintendent of the South is more enlightened, youth- 


ful, and eager for the final charge upon the camp of 
He should be 


vote. 


Ir might be well for the people who are, just now, 8o 
deeply concerned for the moral instruction in our public 
schools to inquire into the aid already given by their 
discipline to the homes and churches, everywhere. In 
thousands of families the parents are indebted to the 
teachers for about all the good behavior of their children 
at home. Neglectful of the family training which is the 
imperative duty of parents, these people throw upon 
the teachers an amount of labor and anxiety unknown 
outside the school-room. When the books are posted, 
the school-teachers of America, including our college 
professors, will receive credit for the moral and social 
training of children and youth in a way that will bring 
the blush to the cheek of many a parent who is loudest 
in the publication of the shortcomings of school-life. 
In like manner our churches, of all sects, are far too 
slow to acknowledge their indebtedness to the schools in 
the preparation of the young for their best ministra- 
tions. The most effective teachers in the Sunday- 
schools are young people wearied with the toil of the 
week-day school-room. Every improvement in methods 
of instruction in the Sunday School has been an imita- 
tion of the natural methods that prevail in our better 
class of common and private schools. And out of the 
school life has come that large increase of popular intelli- 
gence which is the new opportunity of the greatest 
preacher, and is making itself felt in every department 
of the American church, 


WE always turn, with pleasure, to the annual report 
of Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the Girls Normal 
College of the city of New York. Dr. Hunter is one 
of those rare schoolmen who, through a long experience 
in the executive department of public-school work, has 
kept himself outside the bondage of pedantic conceits, 
and pedagogic whims, and is capable of looking at 
educational affairs in a broad, effective, and even states- 
manlike way. The report for the year 1882 is full of 
interest, as setting forth the continued progress of this 
remarkable school ; by far the best handling of the high 
and normal school problem for girls in our country. It 
is gratifying to learn that the constant advancement of 
the Normal College; in scholastic requirement, as in the 
lengthening of its course from three to four years, has 
wrought only beneficent results; the number of appli- 
cants and the quality of scholarship, steadily increasing 
under the change. There are now 1435 students in the 
Normal college 588 in the training department, study- 
ing the art of instruction. The practice department in- 
cludes 1692 children, with ten classes in the grammar, 
twelve in the primary, and one in the kindergarten 
grades. We would gladly quote many of the pithy and 
wise statements of President Hunter, especially as bear- 
ing on the relations of the secondary to the elementary 
education. Every year a portion of the Metropolitan 
press, in connection with a well-known class of polit- 
ical, clerical, and literary agitators, renews the demand 
that the upper story of the public school in New York, 
shall be sliced off for some imaginary benefit to its 
lower department. President Hunter exposes, for the 
hundreth time, the fallacy of this notion, and shows that 
this process in school affairs would be equivalent to cut- 
ting off the head with the idea of improving the feet. 


We would suggest that one of the most timely docu- 
ments that could be prepared, just now, would be such 
a pamphlet as Dr. Hunter could write on this point ; 
agtting forth the vital connection between the different 
grades of New York public schools and the general in- 
fluence, in many ways, exerted by their higher depart- 
ments. Such a pamphlet, spread by thousands of copies 
through the city, would furnish great numbers of well- 
meaning and intelligent people with facts and argu- 
ments to resist the mischievious onslaught now engi- 
neered and propelled by the enemies of public education, 
though involving many excellent persons, who are con- 
fused and misled by its fallacies. 


Tax arrangements are now completed for round-trip 
tickets from Boston and other points in New England 
to the meetings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, to be held at Saratoga Springs, beginning with the 
meeting of Council of Hducation, July 5. The general 
association and its departments will open July 9 and 
continue through July 12, and the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Institute at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, will be 
held during the last days of the same week. The 
round-trip tickets will enable persons to attend both 
of these great meetings. 

No. I. trip from Saratoga will be via Greenfield, 
Bellows Falls, W. R. Junction and Wells River to 
Fabyan House, returning by same route to Saratoga ; 
The fare from Saratoga and return will be $9.00, 

No. IL. trip will be from Saratoga via Greenfield, 
Bellows Falls, W. R. Junction and Wells River to 
Fabyan House, returning via Boston, Concord, and Mon- 
treal R. R. or Eastern R. R. route to Boston, thence via 
Hoosac Tunnel Line to Saratoga; fare $14.00 

No. III. ticket will enable persons from Boston and 
other points in New England to go via Hooeac Tunnel 
Line to Saratoga, thence via Greenfield, Bellows Falls, 
W. R. Junction, and Wells River to Fabyan House; 
returning either via B. C. & M. R. R., or Eastern R. R. 
to Boston; fare $14.00. Tickets good from July 3 to 
9 going to the meetings, and returning August 8. 

No. 1V. will be to Saratoga via Hoosac Tunnel Line 
to North Adams, and thence’either via Troy or 
Mechanicsville, returning to Boston by same route as 
going; fare $7.50 

No. V. will be from Boston to Saratoga, via Fitch- 
burg R. R, Cheshire, and Central Vermont R. R., via 
Rutland, and returning by the same route; fare $7.50. 

Routes I. II.,and III. will enable teachers and all 
friends of education to enjoy one of the most delightful of 
American tours, and attend the two great meetings of 
this country at the same time, having the advantages 
of low fares and a reduction of rates at hotels and board- 
ing-houses. Saratoga is famous for its bracing air, 
mineral waters, and unsurpassed drives, while the trip 
through Vermont to the White Mountains affords a 
view of scenery unequaled in the world. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Lake George July 5, 6, and 7, and the railroad 
fares and hotel rates will be much reduced from Sarato- 
gato this charming spot. President Nichols of that 
association will give a cordial welcome to all New Eng- 
land friends of education that may visit that meet- 
ing. Full details of these meetings will be given later 
in Tux JourNnAL. Tickets securing these reduced rates 
by R. R. and the reduction at the hotels, etc., must be 
stamped by the secretary of the Association at Saratoga. 
Railroad arragements from other sections of the coun- 
try will be announced as soon as completed, and also 
full programme of the Association and its several depart- 
ments. 


The greatest obstacle, at present, to the thorough 
training of the colored children in our Southers towns 
and cities, is the difficulty of persuading these people to 
combine, in a practical and sensible way, to establish 
good graded schools, keep partisan politics and sectarian 
religion outside, place teachers of competent ability in 
the school-room, without regard to personal partialities, 
and stand up together with firm determination to have 
things go right. In scores of towns visited during the 
past three years, the colored schools are better housed 
and, on the whole, as well supplied with funds, as the 


public schools for whites. Yet, while the white school is 
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effective and successful, the colored people often seem 
possessed with a determination to destroy their own by 
their interminable jealousies, political, religious and 
social; their careless habit of enforcing school-attend- 
ance and the practice of filling the most difficult posi- 
tion of teacher with ignorant, conceited, and sometimes 
vicious people; reducing the school to a mob, and wear- 
ing out the patience of all Christian, sensible folk of 
of both races. Of course, white people are given to 
similar follies in school management, everywhere, and 
we could easily find the same spectacle in their schools. 
But our colored friends are far too much given to imitat- 
ing the frailties of our educational life for their own 
good, and the result to them is far more disastrous than 
to us. To the great mass of colored children, in a 
Southern town, a good graded school, well taught by a 
superior corps of teachers, securing a large and constant 
attendance, is an inestimable blessing somewhat com- 
pensating for the terrible deficiencies of their family, 
church, social, and out-door life. In most of these 
places a school of this sort can rely upon the best 
white people for encouragement and additional means of 
support. The northern friends of the freedmen will do 
well to confine their gifts of money, either to the 
accredited missionary channels or to places where the 
people are willing to unite for practical work. It is use- 
less to continue giving money to multitudes of applicants 
who are tramping the North to solicit support for 
“ Normal,” “ Industrial,” “ Kindergarten,” and what- 
not establishments, which, too often, mean that some dis- 
affected man is trying to build up a private school at 
the expense of the public, rather than cast in his lot 
with his people and do the best thing for the greatest 
number. Of course, there are many honorable excep- 
tions to this statement, which is made with the best 
feeling for the real advancement of the colored people 
and after long observation of educational affairs through 
the Southern States. It is not remarkable that the 
colored folk exaggerate the mistakes of their white 
brethren, — indeed, the wonder is that so much good 
work as we every where come across is really done. 
Yet no mistaken kindness should shut the eyes of the 
wise and practical friends.of these people to the disas- 
trous results of certain tendencies in their new school- 
life,—all the more dangerous because often stimulated 
by miechievious leaders in church and public affairs, for 
personal and sometimes corrupt ends. The best friend 
of the colored child is now the man who tells his parent 
the honest truth and refuses to be made a party to any 
foolish or hurtful practice in educational affairs. 


HIGH WORDS IN HIGH PLACES. 


Our reformatory governor of Massachusetts, Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, is just now in affliction because of 
the astonishing “impertinence” of Mr. Frank San- 
born, secretary of the State Board of Charities, &c. 
His Excellency loudly complains, by letter, that the 
communications of the secretary have been marked by 
astounding discourtesy, and have even disturbed him in 
the performance of his official duties.# He intimates 
that his future peaceful relations with the board will 
depend either on Mr, Sanborn’s enforced silence or his 
censure by removal from his office. 

Now all this seems to us very small talk for the 
“ Supreme Executive Magistrate” of the Commonwealth. 
The State Board of Charities is composed of a group of 
men and women of whom any state may be proud, and 
hae accomplished a work of reformation in the inevita- 
ble abuses which are the barnacles of all public institu- 
tions, compared with which the noisy demonstrations of 
Gov. Butler sink into insignificance. Mr. Sanborn is 
® gentleman of national reputation in matters connected 
with public institutions, penal, charitable and educa- 
tional, and has made his mark as an uncompromising 
foe to all abuses such as now are alleged by the Gover- 
nor. The trouble in this matter. dates back to the 
Inaugural message of General Butler. In that remark- 
able document the Governor made a direct onslaught 
upon that side of the public life of Massachusetts of 
which the State has the best reason to be proud. New 
Massachusetts is yet a long way from being an ideal 
commonwealth, and there are plenty of openings in her 
public and private life for a wise and prudent exercise of 


reform. But no commonwealth in this world, for the|nence ” of which he has himself been a most conspicuous 
last generation, has toiled so hard in all public and pri-|example. Gov. Butler is a very smart man, and has 
vate ways; spent so much money and held itself so|large command of the English tongue for all purposes 
broadly open to instruction in all matters concerning the | of left-handed controversy. But, before next Christmas 
educational and charitable handling of a State as Massa-|day, he will learn that it does not pay to defame his 


chusetts. 


Daring that period she has absorbed an|own State in the eyes of the world on the pretence of 


immigrant population now constituting one-fifth of her|reform, and that no Governor is smart enough to 
whole people and, amid difficulties and obstructions|“ sauce” the Commonwealth of Massachusetts without 
which have paralyzed old England, has succeeded in|coming out second best in the long run. 


making that new element more prosperous, intelligent, 
moral and generally successful than any similar class in 
any American State. That is doing this, the most com- 
plicated and delicate of all possible enterprises, there 
have been mistakes in the management of public educa- 
tion; that the rapidly developing need for industrial 
training among the operative classes in her manufactor- 
ing cities demands attention; that in her great charita- 
ble and reformatory institutions, largely peopled with 
the refuse of this immigration, bad and incompetent 
officials have for a time had their own shiftless and cor- 
rupt way, is certainly not strange. No reputable citi- 
zen, and certainly no party or class in Massachusetts, ob- 
jects to the exposure of every weak point in the policy 
or practice of this side of her public life and Governor 
Butler would have found a State full of colleagues had 
he selected his points of attack with even ordinary re- 
gard to truth, fairness, and practicable reform. 


Instead of this, his impeachment of the educational 
policy of the State betrayed either an ignorance or a 
perversity equally disgraceful to his position. No State 
on earth, to-day, is doing so much for the education of 
her lower classes as that State arraigned by her Governor 
as especially given to the educational pampering of the 
well-to-do and the neglect of the lowly and poor. This 
part of the message was an insolent challenge, not only 
to the State, but to every faithful teacher and school- 
man, and was followed by an impotent attempt to break 
down the superior public education by a veto of the 
appropriations for its support. Not one point thus made 
against the educational policy of Massachusetts has been 
sustained, or can be by any fair investigation. As if 
aware of the weakness of this charge, the Governor has 
pushed a similar impeachment of the various institu- 
tions which are under the observation of the State 
Board of Charities, &c. Fastening upon the State alms- 
house, where reforms have already been in operation for 
the past five years, he has adroitly thrown together the 
records of past abuses and present failings in a way that 
has held up the State, on the testimony of drunkards, 
prostitutes, disgruntled inmates and partisan politicians, 
as guilty of barbarisms unparalleled in the history of 
American civilization. Before the defence has been put 
in, or any chance for public explanation afforded, the 
press of the whole Union has been deluged with this 
one sided testimony, and the tongue of every defamer of 
the Old Bay State, from Boston to New Orleans, 
loosened for a new round of scornful and contemptuous 
abuse, 

Anybody a thousand miles from Massachusetts can 
plainly see the animus of this proceeding. It is not as 
a wise, christian, discreet reformer of abuses in Massa- 
chusetts prisons and almshouses that Governor Butler 
is now posing in the statehouse. He is a candidate 
for the nomination of President of the United States, 
and, we believe, first of all American politicians, has hit 
on the expedient of courting the approbation of the 
American people by holding up bis own State as an ob- 
ject-lesson of hypocracy, corruption, and barbarism. 
But the method will not work. Asa public man, our 
Governor was never in such thorough disrepute among 
all thoughtful men south of Mason and Dixon’s line as 
to-day, when he is courting the approbation of the South 


DRIFT. 


— Bishop McQuaid, in becoming courteous, lapses into fee- 
bleness and disingenuousness. In our issue of April 12 he re- 
peats the stale charge of ‘‘communism” against the common 
school, with no attempt to answer the arguments of his oppo- 
nents and with a curious turn at quotation. In support of his 
denial of the right of the State to educate, he quotes Herbert 
Spencer’s well known opinion, examined in the columns of 
the present issue. The spectacle of a Roman Catholic bishop 
bolstering an untenable position by a quotation from Herbert 
Spencer, can only be paralleled by the great American revival- 
ist, Dwight Moody, appealing to the authority of the Hon. 
Robert Ingersoll, Esq., in a discussion on Christian theology! 
Our good Bishop attempts to rope in Taz JouRNAL as an ally 
of the sinking cause he represents, and quotes, with gusto, 
our declaration of Feb. 22, 1883 against the bill before the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts requiring cities and towns to furnish 
free text-books. Tue JouRNAL made the sensible remark, 
that the people would best appreciate the value of the schools 
provided by the State by furnishing books at their own ex- 
pense. Just how this innocent statement can be tortured inte 
the assertion that the State has no right to pay for the schools 
is beyond our logical acumen to perceive. The good old ar- 
mory of Rome must be nm short of anti-public-school 
ammunition when its foremost champion is driven to frater- 
nize with Herbert Spencer, and twist the editorials of Tar 
JOURNAL in advocacy of his favorite parochial establishment 
for the *‘ safe’ instruction of youthful minds, 

— If we were called on to present a characteristic specimen of 
a scientific, as opposed to an empirical and mediwval, treat- 
ment of the question of the higher education of women, we 
could not do better than direct attention to the admirable essay 
of Lucia Gilbert Runkle, in the March number of the Century 
magazine, as an offset to the dogmatic and antiquated lental 
lucubrations of Dr. Morgan Dix. Both these writers treat of 
the same phase of the subject, —the application of young women 
to Columbia College, New York. Mrs. Runkle does not rest 
her plea upon abstract grounds, but in a courteous and moder- 
ate spirit, in marked relief to the intemperate tone of the Dr. 
sets forth the actual results of similar experiments, at home 
and abroad. And the remarkable thing about this matter is, 
that while the ultra-conservative class of society in New York 
is occupied in casting ridicule and indignity upon this claim 
for the higher education for girls, the corresponding classes in 
aristocratic old England have conceded the whole argument, 
built Girton College at Cambridge, opened the colleges at Ox- 
ford, and admitted women to all the departments of the London 
University, besides affording valuable opportunities in several 
of the great schools of Scotland. With such authorities as are 
quoted by Mrs. Runkle, including the late archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in array on the side of the girls, the venerable friends 
of the American metropolis must whip up their slow team, or 
they will be found not only on the side of unreason, but wo- 
fully out of the fashion. 

— In a certain village down South, we learn that the colored 
people began their public-school work at the same time with 
the whites in a dilapidated, farm-like structure, open to the 
four winds and in every way unfit for school-work. Beginning 
with the foundations by assessing each other, begging from 
the benevolent, and bulldozing the school authorities, they 
got their house into a tolerably comfortable state for seating 
two or three hundred children. Then came in an honest- 
enough pride to crown the new school-house with a belfry and 
a bell. Twice they put forth their uttermost, and each time a 
swindling trader sold them a cracked bell. Finally, colored 
pluck came ont ahead: the third bell was bought and hung, 
and now every child in public or private school marches every 
morning to the sound of the one bell for church, school, or 
fire-alarm that rings out from the roof of the freedmen’s 


school-house. There are awful possibilities ahead in some 
quarters, that unless white people stop wrangling among them- 
selves and gravely discussing the possibilities of the inferior 
race for education, the race spoken of may get in ahead, rig 
the first bell, and ring in the children, the deacons, the par- 
sons, and even the members of congress into the new civil- 
ization. 


— It might be well to consider the feasibility of a sort of 


by appealing to feelings and passions that are fast| .,.tinental system of pensions for several hundred thousand 


going to the rear. 
The State Board of Charities has the misfortune of 


superannuated, impecunious, and clamorous people, who'now 
are persistent applicants for every vacant post of instruction 
in every variety of school. The people could richly afford to 


including two men,—its president and secretary,—who pay each of these obstructionists to education » larger salary to 


have never hesitated to oppose the plans and show up get out and stay out than now to get in and muddle, and often 


the pretentions of the Governor. 


lecture, and insult the Board in a way that introduces 
the methods of the caucus at the state-house and com- 


And now this high tragedy dips down into the burlesque knot at ones, 


among others, His Excellency rushes into print to berate, | localities. 


For this reason, | completely destroy, every opportunity of good schooling in their 


There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of towns 
and neighborhoods in America where education is paralyzed, 


and everybody who thinks is in a chronic state of disgust be- 
cause there seems to be a fatal necessity that half-a-dozen re- 


self-respecting official to put in a defence. |spectable imbeciles should divide the children into little irre- 
pels every pecting P sponsible squads with only abortive results. Why not cut the 


of a Governor whining in public over the “ imperti-!dren into the 


on the © pauper, and put the chil- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To AMERICAN AupDrEences. By Edward A. Free- 
Man, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Eng. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price, $1 75. 


These two series of lectures were heard in several American 
cities in the autumn and winter of 1881-1882. The first course 
on “ The English People in its Three Homes” was of a popu- 
lar character; the second, on ‘The Practical Bearings of 
General European History,”’ was of a more strictly academic 
character. In the first course the topics were, ‘‘ Old, Middle, 
and New England,” ‘“* The English Name,” “ The First Voyage 
and the Second,”’ “‘The Oldest England and the Second,” 
“* The English in their Second Home,”’ and *‘ The Second Voy- 
age and the Third Home.”” The topics of the second course 
were, “Causes and their Effecis,”’ “The Democratic City,” 
Aristocratic City,”” “The Raling City and its Empire,” 
“The Elder and the Newer England,” and “Rome Trans- 
planted.”” These lectures give a very comprehensive view of 
the relations of the newer to the older England, in the past 
and present. Mr. Freeman enters at length upon the geo- 
graphical, historical, and political condition of the two nations. 
His views of the working of the two distinct political institu- 
tions are worthy of careful study. The book is a valuable one, 
and will command the attention of the best readers upon na- 
tional polity. The book is worthy of Mr. Freeman’s great 
fame. To those who have not the time requisite for the read- 
ing of his larger books, it is particularly valuable as showing 
the method adopted by the greatest living historian in the 
treatment of great historical problems. Mr. Freeman’s style 
is singularly clear and strong. The great power of his diction 
resides in his great simplicity. 


Grapnic ALGEBRA; or, Geometrical Interpretation of the 
Theory of Equations of One Unknown Quantity. By A. W. 
Phillips and W. Beebe, assistant professors of Mathematics 
in Yale College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The graphical method, now so generally used in many de- 
partments of science with great profit, is well adapted to the 
presentation of the principles and processes of the Theory of 
Equations. By this method the abstract principles may be pre- 
sented in a concrete form. It tends to impress each principle 
upon the mind, and the student escapes the tendency to substi- 
tute a form of words for clear conceptions of ideas. The de- 
velopment of the subject from the graphical standpoint gives a 
clear notion of the geometrical meaning of the theorems and 
operations of the theory of equations in their application to 
the solution of numerical equations of one unknown quantity, 
and also furnishes a good introduction to analytical geometry 
and the calculus. The work has been tested in teaching in 
Yale College, and has been found adapted to students who 


have mastered quadratic equations and the principle of similar 
triangles. 


Bout ver A Woman. Sherburne Hardy. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This new author has placed his name far above the medium 
height in the list of American novelists, in writing this uncom- 
mon book. The story is laid in France, and while true to the 
various phases of French character, is free from the high- 
wrought, sensational flavor that one usually finds in French 
novels. Mr. Hardy has portrayed, with a delicate sympathetic 
touch, that is yet unmistakably American in its independence, 
the pure simplicity of girl-life in the natural Rénée, and a self- 
sacrificing womanhood in Stéphanie Milevski that is in grate- 
ful contrast to the types of womanhood one reads of in this 
land of intrigue and politic marriages. While the story has 
little of tragic incident or plot, it is marked by bright, epigram- 
matic conversation and character analysis, that show the 
truest knowledge of the human heart, and the subtiest shades 
of feeling. The readers who appreciate these most will like 
the book best, and only these will get its full meaning. 


Youru: Its Care and Culture. By J. Mortimer Granville. 
> Apert can Notes and Additions. New York: M. L. 
0 


This little manual contains an outline of principles for par- 
ents and guardians in regard to child-management and educa- 
tion. The chapters are devoted to the development and im- 
provement of the child’s mind, the eradication of disease from 
the body, the threshold of life in boy-manhood and girl- 
womanhood in the early and later stages, with suggestive jot- 
tings in detail upon habits, temper, and moodiness, regulation 
of the appetites, pleasures, pastimes, rewards and punigh- 
ments, study and pursuits of subsequent life. It isa very 
useful book, and will greatly aid teachers and parents in their 
work of training the young. 


THe AMERICAN CrTIzEN’s MANUAL. Part I. Edited by 
Worthington C, Ford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
To the citizen no “‘ question of the day” is more important 

than the relation of the governed to the government. In this 

manual the editor has presented the essential facts concerning 

government,—National, State, Local, and its functions, limi- 

tations, ete. Under the head of “‘The Electorate” he dis 

cusses the proper organization, for the intelligent exercise of 
the right of suffrage; the qualifications of electors; caucus or 
primary meeting nominations; the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections, according to the provisions of the State con- 
stitutions or by legislative enactment; registration; balloting; 
care of the polls; and the counting of the votes. He shows 
how offices must be filled according to law, and the duties of 
the office-holders in the several departments of government. 
Appended is a list of the more important works of reference 
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on the Political and Constitutional History of the United 
States. It is a timely and valuable book, and will greatly aid 
citizens to andntelligent discharge of their political duties. A 
second part is to follow by the same competent editor, showing 
the functions of government considered with special reference 
to taxation and expenditure, the regulation of commerce and 
industry, provision for the poor and the insane, the manage- 
ment of the public lands, etc. 


Tue CHILDREN oF THE CHURCH, and the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor as a means of bringing them 
together. By F. E. Clark, pastor of the Williston Church, 
Portland, Me. With an Introduction _ L. Goodell, D.D., 

tor of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo. Boston: Cong. 
. S. and Pub. Society. 

This book is one admirably suggestive, and will greatly aid 
in solving the problem of how the Church can best promote 
the well-being of its own children. The author gives an inter. 
esting sketch of child-life in the Bible; discusses the question, 
“Is there a Place in the Church for Children?” and shows 
the need of Church membership for children. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the origin and work of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The valuable appendix dis- 
cusses the question of children and public worship, and sug- 
gests how to win boys and girls to public worship. These vital 
questions are presented to teachers and parents in a way cal- 
culated to stimulate them to a deeper interest in the work of 
leading the young to a Christian life. 


Coymon ScHoot ELocuTion. Designed for Common Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and private learners. By J. H. Brown, 
Superintendent of Schools, Edwardsville, Ill. Zdwardsvite: 
lL. H. Brown. Price, $1.00. 

In this book is discussed and illustrated all of the principles of 
respiration, articulation, expression, gesture, etc,, with cuts 
and appropriate selections. The author’s suggestive hints to 
teachers are very practical and helpful. The selections are 
wisely chosen, to lay the foundation for good reading and the 
exercise of effective oratorical expression. Part IV. is devoted 
to the action of the body of the reader and speaker, and in- 
cludes the positions and motions of the head, face, arms, hands, 
body, and feet, and comprises position, movement, gesture, and 
facial expression. Questions follow each part of the book, 
suited to a review of the principles of elocution taught in the 
text. 


Curist’s CurisTianity. By Albert H. Walker, of the Hart- 
ford Bar. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This book contains the precepts and doctrines recorded in 
Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, as taught by Jesus Christ, 
analyzed and arranged ascording to the following subjects: 
God,—his being, power, kmewledge, providence, discipline, as 
revealed in Jesus, and God and Jesus glorified in each other; 
Jesus,—his preéxistence, character, credentials, mission, early 
life, and his home in heaven; the Holy Spirit; Satan; Com- 
mandments; The Gospel,—its beginning, preaching, reception, 
and how illustrated by parables; The New Birth,—its source, 
nature, and result ; The Christian Life,—relations to God, to 
Jesus, and to the world; Philosophy, practical and moral ; 
Promises; Prophecy ; Final Separation of Mankind, and the 
basis thereof; Doom of the Wicked; and Heaven. It is a book 
that will be very useful to clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all students of the Bible. 


STORIES FROM THE GRERK TRAGEDIANS. By the Rev. Alfred 
J. Church, M.A., head master of King Edward’s School, Ret- 
ford, mes author of Stories from Homer and Stories from 
Virgil. ith twenty illustrations from designs by Floxman 
and others. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 
In this beautiful book are found, in a happily compressed 

and slightly altered form, the old stories of The Love of Alces- 

tis; of The Vengeance of Media; of The Death of Hercules; 
of The Seven Chiefs Against Thebes; of Antigone; of Iphigenia 
in Aulis; of Philoctetes, or the Bow of Hercules; of The Death 
of Agamemnon; of Electra, or the Return of Orestes; of The 
Furies, or The Loosing of Orestes ; of Iphigenia Among the 


Taurians; of The Persians, or The Battle of Salamis; and The | >y 
Story of Ion. Th» illustrations are in colors on black ground, | ton 


giving a very fine effect. The book is printed in large, open 
type, on heavy paper, and tastefully bound. The stories will 
greatly interest both old and young. 


Unrrep States History Carps. Wilton, Me.: George W. 
Staples. Price, 50 cents. ¥ 


By the use of these (fifty-two) cards a game may be played. 
The game consists of thirteen books, four cards in each book. 
Three cards in each book contain the same matter, with the 
lines in different situations, for convenience in calling. The 
word *‘ History” appears on each of these cards, and is used 
for calling the historical sketch or last card of the book. The 
play combines pleasure and instruction on historical and bio- 
graphical topics. The cards will be found a valuable help to 
children in gaining the facts of history. 


On VioL AND Fiure. Selected Poems. By Edmund William 
- an York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1883. 12mo, pp. 250. 
’ 


This elegant volume contains pieces chiefly taken from two 
collections originally published in London, England, On Viol 
and Flute in 1873, and New Poems in 1879. The balance have 
appeared since the latter date in the Cornhill Magazine and in 
The Century. To all lovers of poetry the volume will be a 
“* feast of good things.”” The style of the book is in all respects 
worthy of Messrs. Holt & Co., and in keeping with the esthetic 


character of its contents. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

— Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, are preparing to 
publish Mr. W. C. Russell’s new novel, A Sea Queen, and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s The Ladies Lindores, in library form similar in size 
to their edition of Miss Woolson’s Anne. 

— Prof. W. G. Sumner is revising for publication in book- 
form by Harper & Brothers his articles on social and industrial 
topics which have been appearing in Harper's Weekly under 
the general title of ‘‘ What our Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other.’ 

— The current numbers of The Continent, bearing dates of 
May 2 and 9, are exceptionally rich in timely and superbly 
illustrated articles. The Continent is presenting some admi- 
rable magazine illustration, of which these issues contain a large 
number of exceedingly creditable examples. 

— The new edition of Harper's Guide-book to Hurope and 
the East is now ready. Mosaics of Scripture History, about 
to be published by the same house, is the joint production of 
the veteran writer, Prof. Marcius Willson and his son Robert 
P. Willson. 

— The June number of the North American Review will 
contain an article on the “‘Abuse of Citizenship,” by Edward 
Self, in which will be presented an of | 

n of our Irish-American population 
a base of warlike operations 
England. 

— Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, author of An Outline of Irish 
History, just published in ‘“‘Harper’s Franklin-square Library,” 
is a son of Mr. Justin McCarthy, author of A History of Our 
Own Times. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s biography of Lord Byron, 
entitled The Real Lord Byron: New Views of the Poet's Life, 


)has been added to “‘ Harper’s Franklin-square Library.” The 


lish Men of Letters”’ is a scholarly sketch 
“he life and of Henry Fielding, by 
Austin Dobson. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, are to publish Topics 
of the Time, a series of representative essays on questions 
of the day, edited by Titus Munson Coan, published in 
handsomely printed 16mo volumes, which will be issued 
monthly. Price each, in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, flexible, 60 
cents. Subscriptions received in advance for twelve numbers 
in paper, at $2.50; in cloth, at $6.00. The essays will be 
arranged in such divisions as the following, to each of which 
successive volumes will be devoted : Social Problems; Histor- 
ical Studies; Questions of Belief; Studies in Biography; Inter- 
natioval Issues; Studies in Literature; Scientific Progress. 

— Porter & Coates, the authorized publishers, by direct 
arrangement with the Comte de Paris, have just received the 
concluding pages of the advanced sheets of the third volume 
of the History of the Civil War in America, by the Comte de 
Paris, and announce that it will be ready in about a month. 
This volume embraces, without abridgment, the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the French edition, and covers one of the most in- 
teresting as well as anxious periods of the war; describing the 
operations of the Army of the Potomac in the East, and the 
Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee in the West during 
1868, containing: (1) ‘‘ The War on the Rapidan,’’—Dowdall’s 
Tavern, Chancellorville, Suffolk; (2) ‘‘ The Mississippi,’’—The 


Bayous, Port Gibson, Hill, Vicksburg, Port Hud- 
son; (3) “‘ Pennsylvania,’”’—Brandy Station, Oak Hiil, Gettys- 
burg, Hagerstown, Md., Mine Run. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


New Elocution and Vocal Culture; by Robert Kidd, A.M. Cincinnati: 


Vitondon by Day aaa Night, or Men and Things in the Great Metropolis 
mdon by and Night, or Men an e ; 
D. W. Bartlett; cloth. Now York: Hurst & Co- 

From Ponkapog to Pesth; by T. B. Aldrich; cloth, $1.25 Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Keply to The Acedemy’s Review; by John Ellis, M.D. New York: 
Published by the author. 

Alcoholic Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint; by Joseph Parrish, 
M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blukiston Son & Co.; $1.25. 

The Freedom of Faith; by Theo. L. Munger, author of “On the 
Threshhold.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
by A. N. Raub, Ph.D.; $1.50. Lock Haven, Pa., 

New England Bied-Life; by Elliott Coues.... Whom Kathie Married; 
Amanda M, Douglas; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Saeghene. 

‘opular Science Monthly, 1872 to 1882, New York: D. Apple- 


The in Fire: the Privilege and Hope of the Church in all Ages; 
by C. E. Smith; $1.25. Boston: D’Lothrop & Co, 

Joan of Arc; by J. 8. Foote; cloth. Boston: Chas. H. Whiting. 

Martin the Skipper: A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk; by J. F. 
Cobb; $1.50. New York: Crowell & Co. 

English Style in Public Discourse; by Austin Phelps; cloth, $2.00....... 

The English Novel, and the Principles of Development; by Sidney 
Lanier; cloth, $2.00, New York: Chas. Scribner’s Son. 

The American Citizen’s Manual; Part I1.: The Functions of Govern- 
pee wrevelheny Federal); by Worthington C. Ford; $1.00. New York: 

Sons. 


Index to 
& Co. 


Outlines of the Constitutional History of the United States; by L. H. 
$1.50...... Classic Mytho Prof. C. Witts; tins. by F, 
Younglindard; preface by A. ; glossary. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 
Bune Bed Acorn; a novel; by John McElroy; cloth. Chicago; Henry A. 
The Modern Sphinx, and Some of her Riddles; by Minot J. Savage. 


Readers; by Alex. 
Cincinnati, J” Chureh & Go 


Cyclo Washington, Marion, Cromwell. New York: 


Biography: 
John B. Alden & Co, 

Letters Jane Welsh Carlyle; for publica- 
le; edited by James Authony ; two vols. in 


and Memorials of 
jc - New York; rper & Bros 
Hand-book of Civil Government under the Constitution of the U. 8.; 
by F. D. Philadelphia: 
Methods y One Geography; notes on lessons; paper. Boston: 


School Supp 
Illustrated Art Notes of the Nati ; 
Ourts; 95 cts. Now York: by Chas. M. 
Leisure Hour Series, No. 148: No New Thing; a novel; by W. E. Nor- 
_ oe For sale & Lauriat.... ions on Early Law 
ee ; by Sir Sumner Maine; $3.50. New York: Henry 
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MATHEMATICS. 


munications intended for this department should be directed to 
tne Baltor, Paor. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PrRoBLEM 214.—Prove the | theorem: If from the 
intersection of the diagonals of a parallelogram lines be drawn 
to the middle points of the sides of any inscribed quadrilat- 
eral whose diagooals are parallel to the sides of the parallelo- 
gram, these lines will divide the quadrilateral into ~_ — 


arts. 
" Let ABCD be any parallelogram, abed an inscribed quadri- 


lateral, the diagonals of which are parallel to the sides of 
ABCD; and « the intersection of the diagonals of ADCD. 
Then lines drawn from z to m, n, 0, p, the middle points of da, 
ab, be, and ed, the sides of the inscribed quadrilateral; divide 
it into four parts. 

Proof: Let r be the middle of the diagonal dd ; then pr is 
evidently parallel to bc, and mr parallel to ab; .. dmrp = 
Yabed. As pmis parallel to ac, which is parallel to BC, and 
also cr parallel to BC, zr must be parallel to pm. Therefore, 
dmrp = dmzp = Mabed. In like manner the rest can be 
proved. M. GorresLEBEN, 

PROBLEM 215.—Given, /z + + yy = 10 — ye (1) 

+ = 275, . . (2) 
to find # and y. — Hackley’s Algebra. 

Factoring ¥(5/2-+ 5/y), and transposing terms in (1), we 
have a quadratic in ¢z + yy, as follows: 

“yet vy + 10. (8) 
(2) (4) — + — + = 55. (5) 
(4)* Jat + 4y (x8y) + 6y + (zy*) + = 625. (6) 

(6) — (5) + 5y (x?y?) + = 570. 
Whence + + (zy?) = 114. 

(5) + (7) + + yy* = 169. 


(9) — (8), . 
(9) — (10) X 2, 2—2y(zy)+y=1. 
Whence, . . . (il) 
(4) + (11), 6; 
(4) — (11), 
Reading, Pa. Tuos S Srern. 


[Solution similar to the above received from G. I. Hopkins. 
—Ep | 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION] 

(a + b) + y[5(a + = 10. 
2m = 45 — 4m = 60 — 2/225, 
2m = 25 — 15 = 10. m=a+b=5. 


a=u+o 


a+b = 2u = 5, u= §. 
($+ + (§ 275. + + — 275. 
Titusville, Pa., 1883. M. GoTTESLEBEN. 
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PROBLEMS. 


ProBLEeM 223.—A cheese is divided into two equal parts by 
a plane perpendicular to the upper surface, and two men, A 
and B, are to receive equal portions of one-half of the cheese. 
A now offers B $1.00 for the privilege of dividing their half by 
a plane perpendicular to the upper surface, and passing through 
any point chosen by B. It is also a part of the agreement that 
A shall, after the division, take either of the two portions. 

If this was a fair proposal, what was the weight of the whole 
cheese at 20 cents a pound ? G. B. V. 


THE NORFOLK COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association held its thirty- 
sixth annual convention in the beautiful village of Franklin, 
May 11 and 12, This was one of the largest and most s:uc- 
cessful conventions ever held in the county. 

Prest. W. E. Palsifer, of Stoughton, again proved himself an 
admirable manager, and, with the rest of the officers, well mer. 


ited the vote of thanks offered on Saturday morning to the re- 
tiring board. He is succeeded by Mr. H. F. Howard, of Hyde 
Park. The other officers are; Vice-Prests—Edgar R. Downs, 
of Weymouth; H. T. Atwood, of Norwood; and Mrs. Wiggin, 
of Franklin. Councillors—Francis R. Hathaway, of Wrentham; 
Fred L. Owen, of Canton; Alverado Mason, of Braintree; Jo- 
seph Belcher, of Randolph; and Carlos Siafter of Dedham. 
Sec.—Mr. Smith of Holbrook. Asst. Sec._—Miss A. G. Capen, 
of;Stoughton, Treasurer—Sanford W. Billings, of Sharon. 

he convention opened on Friday morning with a paper on 
Practical Gymnastics, by F. L.Owen, of Canton. The speaker 
dwelt on the benefits, physically and morally, of gymnastics as 
an aid to discipline and the teaching of promptness. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by a series of free gymnastics and wand 
exercises, with the aid of a class of 16 pupils from Canton. 

Supt, G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, followed with a very in- 
structive exercise on Geography, ably seconded by a class of 
pe at the blackboard under direction of Miss Lague, of 

uth Weymouth. 

By a system of cards, epediailty designed by Supt. Fisher, the 
use of squares and triangles, and much useless memorizing is 
dispensed with in map-drawing, the pupil drawing as he talks. 

rs. Emily Talbot presented a very instructive r on 

ool Supervision, which ought to be in the hands of every 
as to lead them to better ap- 
precia en D t supervision. 

An able paper of Dr. W. T. Harris was very well received, 


Writing was discussed by Supt. I. F. Hall, of Dedham. He 
explained how writing may be made the medium for educat- 
ing the eye, the hand, and the will. While giving writing a 
more important piace in the curriculum, he would have the 
study completed by the fourth year of school-life. 

An interesting essay on Horace Mann as a Reformer, by 
Carlos Slafter, of Dedham, closed the afternoon exercises. 

The evening lecture was by Rev. J. K. Applebee, of Boston, 
on ** Tom Hood, Poet and Panster.”’ 

After a business meeting on Saturday morning, the con- 
vention listened to a very excellent paper by Principal R. G. 
Huling of Fitchburg, on ‘‘ Manual Training in the Public 
School.’’ In the Fitchburg High School a yearly exhibition is 
held, to which thefpupils contribute specimens of their own 
handiwork in carpentry, designing, needlework, cooking, etc. 
Much interest has been manifested, and considerable talent 
developed among the pupils. 

“Civil Government,”’ by State Agent Martin, closed the 
meeting. (For his excellent ideas on the teaching of this sub- 
ject see late issues of Tak JOURNAL.) 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ALBION Lemars, Iowa, 


IowA.— Oskaloosa has a larger high-school attendance than 
most cities of double the size. During the ten years of H. H. 
Seerley’s superintendency there has not been a jar in the school- 
work. Gradually the schools have been lifted up till they equal any in 
the State. For two zeae the high school has been in charge of Prin. O. C. 
Scott. The high school library now numbers 600 volumes. Additions 
have recently been made to the cabinet,—an Holtz electric machine, mod- 
els of the ear, lungs, heart, head, eye, and brain, and a valuable micro- 
scope. At the last election the Board were empowered to enlarge the 
course. —_ Seerley and Prin. Scott are experienced institute conduct- 
ors. Supt. Seerley next year conducts the Mahaska Normal, and Prin. 
Scott is recalled to conduct the institute at Fairfield. 

Drake Univ. has recently elected W. C. McCanor, M.D., to a chair in 
the Medical Dept.—— At Anita, in Cass Co., three ladies have b-en elected 
directors.——Ex-State Supt. C. W. Von Coelin has resigned his position 
at Denison, and has — the western agency for D. Appleton & Co. 
As Mr, C. Beckington retires from the guild he will be tendered a ban- 

uet by the “‘ book agents of Des Moines.” The banquet will come off 

ay 5.——The High-sSchool Assoc, of Eastern Iowa held its annual contest 
at Greene’s Opera House, Cedar Rapids, Friday evening, April 27. The 
judges awarded medals to Miss Edith Sherman of Monticello, Miss Kins. 
ter of Waterloo, and Miss Alice Henderson of Marshalitown. These con- 
tests origiaated through the efforts of Supt, Rogers of Marshalltown, and 
have accomplished a fine work. 

May 1 and 2 the counties of Boone, Carroll, Calhoun, Crawford, Green, 
Har n, Ida, Monona, Pottawattamie, and Sac held a convention at Car- 
roll. Papers and discussions were given by Supts. Ainsworth, Chambers, 
Tarrill, Miller, Iddings, Martin, Cooper, and Colclo, of the gentlemen; 
and Mesdames Smith and O’Donoeghue. State Supt. Akers was present 
and gave an address. The topics preseated were, The Relation of the Co. 
Supt. to the Teacher; The Examination of Teachers; The Efficiency of 
Institutes; Co. aw, Schools; Teachers’ Assocs.; and the Practical Side 
of the Co. Supt.’s Work. The enthusiasm was unusual. 

The Guthrie Co. High School is a decided success, Eight nates ap- 
peared at the commencement, and the excellence of their instruction was 
shown to the satisfaction of all, The themes were, A Noble Aim, Tax 
ation, The Effect of Poverty on Character, Reading, The Worth of Con- 
viction, The Futare of America, and The Motiveto Right Conduct. Supt. 
Mahoney presented the diplomas, The tax for running such a high school 
is one-half of one mill for teachers’ fund, and one-eighth of a mill for con- 
tingent fund, In a few years Lowa will have a number of such schools. 
Prof. Jones’ paper at the State Teachers’ Assoc, has sown 


new building is one of the finest in the State. The facilities of instruction 
are being much improved by peg A a laboratory for chemistry, physics, 
and botany. A model school will opened, and four or five new teach- 
ersadded. Post graduate courses will be opened for the ninth year. Three 
eae of study are now required before graduation. The State Normal 

always bad an able corps of instructors to whom the growth of the in- 
stitution and the approvai of the State must be gratifying. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ili. 


ILLriNoIs.—Jefferson School, Quincy, celebrated the 140th 
birthday of the statesman after whom it was named. The at- 
tendance of parents and friends was very large, and the exer- 
cises under the direction of the able principal, Miss J. W. Burns, gave 
great satisfaction. The program was necessarily very long, but the school 
sustained its long-established reputation for giving interesting exercises 
—An exchange says only 18 of more than a hundred applicants at Mra. 
Emory’s office in Peoria succeeded in getting the teacher's certificate. 
When the boys and girls from the winter schools flock in to see what they 
can do it is well they should find some things they cannot do.——Prin, 
Moore of West Champaign schools furnishes each pupil a substitute for a 
numeral frame. He fastens « thumb-screw in each end of the desk be- 
tween the pencil-groove and the back of the desk, and fastens a wire with 
two dozen buttons to these screws. With no more expense than for a nu- 
meral frame, each pupil bh .s an opportunity to use his own apparatus. 

H. L. Boltwood, as our exchanges report, leaves Ottawa to accept the 

rincipalship of Evanston High School.——The sensational dailies have 

id thrilling stories of bloodshed at the Normal Univ. The seniors were 
excused two days to work on their themes, and the juniors set about hold- 
ing a mock funeral, Some of the seolors tried to take an unsatisfactory 
part and retired with bloody noses. Both classes will feel heartily ashamed 
ot the matter when they are older.——Prin. Betzer of Rantoul goes to 
Iowa next year to enter the law.——-Supt. Gastman of Decatur spent three 
days of April collecting in southern [llinois specimens for the high-school 
cabinet.——Randolph Co. will hold a four weeks’ institute, beginning Aug. 
6, An instractor is wanted.—Sparta schools will be sustained by public 
funds eight months next year instead of six as heretofore.——Prof. D. C. 
Tait of the State Univ., Champaign, will soon go into the banking busi- 
ness at Hanover, Kan ——A Du Quoin paper remarks that Prof. Brownlee 
of Southern Lilinois Normal is taiked of as a possible candidate at the 
next congressional election.——Supt. Boyer announces a four weeks’ drill 
for Fulton Co. teachers, beginning July 23.——The following have been 
chosen to take partin the Normal commencement this year: By the fac- 
ulty, D. W. Reid, Chas. Tallmage, Hattie Scott, and May Parsons; by the 
class, Miss L, Smith acd J. N. Wayman. The class have yet another 
choice, which they wiil probably locate in the high school.——The two 
normal literary societies have undertaken to publish in book form their 
library catalogues, constitutions, and joint rules.——Supt. Stewart of 
Edgar Co. has the money ready to sustain an institate. Supt. Dougherty 
of reoria has been reélected, at an advance of $300, Others who have 
been fortunate enough to secure an early reélection are Hoenshel of 
Charleston, Baker of West Mattoon, Starr of Tuscola, Gowdy of Shelby- 
ville, Wallace of Marshall, Haney of Newman, and Wetzel of Paxton.—— 
Wabash Co. will enjoy a summer institute at Mt. Carmel.—A. J. David- 
son and Maggie McMillan of Randolph Co. sustain a very excellent edu- 
cational column in the Sparta Plaindealer.——Ex-Supt. Slade is making 
himself very useful to the schvols of Bond Co. His college js prospering. 
Mrs, Elia Ff. Young of Skinner School, Chicago, will give a eg on 
The Teacher in the Graded School at the summer meeting of the State 
Soc. of Schoo! Prins.——De Witt Co. will begin a summer institute at 
Clinton, July 30; A. L. Stults will be the conductor, 


State Editor, J. T. Sutra, New Albany, Ind. 

InpDIANA.—Hon. John M. Bloss, late Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
is temporarily engaged in teaching mathematics in the State 
Normal School at Terre Haute.——Wabash Coll. will send out 
15 graduates in June next.—The State Supt. has had printed a supple- 
ment containing the new school laws a by the last islatare,—— 
The State Normal enrolis at this term . The increased a dance ne- 
cessitated the employment of three new teachers.—Prest. E. E. White 
is busily engaged in revising his arithmetics.—Gradauaation from the 
country schools of Madison Co. has proved a pest success under the effi- 
cient ent of Supt. Croan,——Prof. 8. Thompson of Pardue 
goes to Euro with Loomis’ company of art tourists. ——The following 
have mentioned in connection with the presidency of Purdue 

niv.: BE. E. Smith, W. H. Wiley, J. M, Bloss, J. H. Smart, F. A. Fried- 
ley, J. C. Ridpath, Prof. Gobin, and W. A. Joues.—The Board of Tras- 
tees will elect in June—H. M. Lafollette hae been appointed supt. ot 


e Co. vice Albany, is in 
prosperous 


seed. 
The State Normal at Ce iar Falls can accommodate 400 students, Cy 


; H. S. Tarbell, supt. Indian- 
apolis schools, receives it.—= Prof. W. H. Wiley bas accepted the position 
of chief chemist in the Agri. Dept. at Washington.——The season of county 
institutes and normal schools has commen in this State, and will con- 
tinue until about September.——J. M. Olcott’s new Xducational Weekly 
will be out this week, ucing itself to teachers and others, 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTOR, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Missouri. — April 27 the students of the class in litera- 
ture, of Lincoln Institute, held an exercise at once instructive 
and pleasing, styled ‘‘ Poets’ Day,’’ in which, by means of ora- 
tions, essays, music, etc., they discoursed with eloquence upon the poets 
of our own and other times, A tree was planted and ceremoniously ded- 
icated to the memory of the t Longfellow.——Prof. W. G. Sears of 
Washington, D.C., who has charge of the Language Dept. of the Inst., 
has evidently inspired the members of the class referred to with an enthu- 
siasm which reflects much credit upon their training.——Prof. H, M. 
Hamill, who was elected president of the State Teachers’ Assoc. last Jane 
having moved to Illinois, and thereby vacated the office, the Ex. Com. of 
the Assoc, has chosen Prof F. W. Parsons of Weston to fill the vacancy. 
The next session of the Assoc, will be held at Sweet Springs, Saline 
Co., commencing the last Tuesday in June, to continue three days.—a 

ition containing over fi signatures of the students was presented to 
he faculty of the Rolla School of Mines wen on asking that drill and 
military tactics be again introduced into the school.—-That good supts. are 
em ated in some cities is evidenced by the 20th election of Mr. Edward 
- Neely to the of the St. Joseph schools. This speaks 
well for Supt. Neely and for the wise conservatism of the citizens of St. 
Joseph, who evidently do not consider all ey as progress. We shall 
have occasion to s of the school system of city at a later date. 


State Editor, O. WHITMan, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Under the new law, the annual meeting of 
the State Normal Board will be held on the first Tuesday in 
June. The new members of the Board are Hon. H. B. Wilson 
of Red Wing, and Capt. J. C. Whitney of Minneapolis.—The present 
term of the St. Cloua Normal School will close with appropriate exercises 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, May 28, 29, and 30. Monday even- 
ing Lieut.-Gov. Gilman will deliver an address to the graduating class. 
Tuesday evening Rev. Dr. Breed of St. Paul will deliver an address before 
the alumni. Commencement exercises will take place Wednesday morn- 
ing, to be followed by the alumni dinner at 2 p. m., and a grand reception 
by Prest. Allen at a Supt. 8. B. Wilson of Rice Co. has had 
his salary raised to $1200 a year.——If teachers take any other holiday than 
Washington’s birthday without consent of the trustees, they must lose the 
time.—— Webater’s Academic Dictio has been added to the State series 
of text-books, at $1.35.——Prof. L. A. Dudley, principal of the Oronoco 
schools, is doing a good work.——Seventy-four persons were examined for 
teachers’ certificates in Winona Co , and 22 were rejected. The grade is 
being gradually raised, Supt. W. R. Brown can now rest in an 
easy chair presented him hy the teachers of Big Stone Co. 


New Jersry.—Mr. L. Dickinson, supt. of the Jersey City 
schools since 1867, and Co.-Supt. of Hudson Co., seems to fiil 
both offices to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. For 
the last two years special attention has been given to writiog in the pri- 
mary and intermediate schools of his district, and the results obtained 
seem very encouraging. A warm personal friendship and sympathy exist 
between the supt. and teachers, so that the work moves on with little 
friction. Mr. Dickinson was president of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Assoc. which met at Newark last December. 


State Editor, E, T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yorx.—Hon. W. Ruggles, the newly-elected State Supt., 
proposes to continue the institute work with the present corps 
of instructors. Prof. French of North Hampton proves a 
strong acquisition to the institute staff. Mr. Weaver, who has been so 
long in the department (15 years), has been retained. Ex.-Com. Hoo! 
has been appointed chief clerk. The Rensselaer Co. Inst. was one of the 
largest educational gatherings ever held in tae eastern part of the State. 
Profs. Kennedy and French were the conductors. Sees. Seeley of Lan- 
singburgh showed some excellent work in primary reading. The drawing 


G. Morey was presented by the teachers with a set of the “ 
clopaedia”’ as a testi of their regard and appreciation. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Oxu10.—Dr. Wallace of Monmouth, Iil., has been nominated 
for a position in the Xenia Theological Sem.—— Heber Holbrook, 


of the Lebanon Normal, is said to be a popular Sunday-school 
teacher.—Austin Woods, of College Corner, has been tendered the super- 
intendency of schools at Indianola, [owa. Mr. Woods is a very promising 
schoolman. His work in Ohio has been of the best quality.—— Miss Lizzie 
E. Scott has been elected principal of the New Lisbon (O.) high school. 
The New Lisbon schools are among the best in onr State. Supt. Charles 
C. Davidson has been at the helm in that town for seven years. Long 
terms of office in school-work, with a growing superintendent, make a 
community noted 

The followlng extracts are taken from the excellent report of the Spring- 
field (O.) schools, for ’81-’82: Total school population, Sept., ’81, 7 
Total enrolled in the schools, 3,386. Average daily attendance, 2,522. 
Average daily attendance per teacher in district schools (intermediate and 

rimary), 44. Supt. White recommends, (1) that teachers should secure 

nformation concerning the absence of pupils by personal visits at the 
homes of the children ; (2) that the high school course be extended one 
ear longer ; (3) that music be pl side by side with other studies. 
The rules of the Board of Ed, are a model oi their kind. One of these 
requires teachers elect to sign a contract. Springfield is one of the most 
thrifty and pgs owing cities in Ohio. Her people are wise in keeping 
at the head of their common schools so efficient and accomplished a gen- 
tleman as W. J. White. 

John W. Dowd has been reélected supt. of the Toledo (O.) schools, with 
salary increased from $2,500 to $2,700 per annum. Supt. B. F. Dyer, of 
Loveland and B. B. Harlan of Germantown have also n poogoenes. 
——The Germantown High School will graduate six pupils who have 
made an exceptionably good record for scholarship, on the 23d inst. Supt. 
Knott of Tiffin will deliver the annual address.——T. C. Mendenhall and 
H. M. Parker will instruct the Montgomery Co. teachers in their annual 
institute, which will be held during the first week of August.—— Hereafter 
the Dayton High School will close the daily session at 2.30 p. m.—~The 

ublic schools of New Lisbon are effectively organized, from the primary 
fo the high school. The majority of those who are graduated from these 
schools enter college, some at Cornell and Allegheny and others at Ober- 
lin, Ann Arbor, and elsewhere. Among the new departures made by 
Supt. Davidson are the introduction of the Pittsburg method in number 
and rogressive lessons in lan and literature. 

John Ogden, late president of the Central Ohio Normal School, is now 
at the head of a Normal, Music, and Business Coll. at Fayette, Fulton Co. 
with J. M. Wiseman and E. P, Ewers as jate principals The Chilli- 
cothe schools observed Arbor Day, planting trees in honor of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Irving, and Supt. Richa mn. Dedicating the tree to the 
school-master, a high-school pupil said: “* We plant this tree in honor of 
our beloved supt. ith every circle formed about its heart, may it grow 
in strength and beauty until, after many years, it stands a noble tree, 
well worthy of the name it bears.’"-—— Miss Fannie J. Meily, of the Middle- 
town are in Europe. Supt. Da 
McVey, of lisville, has n ected for two years. 

The annual meeting of the Tri-State (Ohio, indians, and Michigan) 
Teachers’ Assoc. was Beta in Toledo, April 28; D, F, DeWolf presided. 
Children from the Toledo schools, under the direction of Prof. 8S. C. Ben- 
nett, furnished the music. Alston Ellis, of Sandusky, in an address vio- 
lently opposed the introduction of industrial education into the public 
schools. Comr. DeWolf strongly favored industrial training, maintaini 
that pupils learn as much by doing as by reading and study, and that chil- 
dren will learn as rapidly when e in physical labor two or three 
hours a day as when they devote all their time to books. Prof. Olney of 
Ann Arbor asserted that}there are more powerful educators than the 
public schools. Busi and politics were offered as examples. Supt. B. 
A. Hinsdale read an able ron “A Plea for Breadth,” and Prof. Den- 
nison of the Universi discussed “ The Relation of the Public 
School to the Public -’ The officers for the ensu year are: 
Prest.—H. 8. Tarbell, of Vice-Prest.—W. 

Bowling Green, O.; Sec.—Ada , of Toledo, O.; 
McSouth of Ypsilanti, Prof. Lane of Fort bn & 
Supt. Dowd and other teachers and citizens did all 
vilting teachers enjoy their short stay in Toledo. 


State Editor, V. G. Cuntis, Corry, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—A convention of county, city, and borough 


supts. has been called to meet at Williamsport in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’. Assoc., July 10, 11, and 12. Papers 


resigned.—De Pauro Coll. 
still growing.~The highest salary paid ' K. 


will be read on “ Local and County Institutes,” Sept. J. W. Harvey, of 
Co. “ Organization of f Clty hools,” by Supt. R. 
Buerhle. of Lancaster; and on far con “arta be Intro. 


exhibit was large and commendable. At the close of the institute, Com. 
American 
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tifying to her. We understand that she has several excel- 


duced in our Public 8 by 
exhibition of drawing is to be one 
Assoc. for the 


the features of 


elected 
ington &., to fill the wateney caused b 
Beard.——The Marietta High School, 


months’ school fin the year, has been able to force the season a 
the way of high-school commencement exercises. They held their sixth 


annual commencement April 13. Dr. E. BE. Higbee, State Supt. of Public 
delivered a stirring tothe 


most 


ve coun- 


Instruction, was present and 


and to the people 
Supts. Chamberlain, Palm, and Prather, three of 
= county sa 


of 
of Venango Co., were 


the 


te at Cochranton, a point easily accessible from their 
ties, Crawford, Mercer, and Venango, with a large attendance, and with 
ntock of Cochranton, Supt. Streeter of Titusville, and Supt: Prather 
ran Prather 

the principal instructors. 


T. C. Derr, of Montour Co.— An 


the retirement of Prof. Geo. P. 
caster Co., having seven 
ittle in 


. in Northwestern Pennsylvania, recently held a 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


: Texas.—The dial of educational progress in this wonderful 
—— The new con- 


the “4 


State has been moved forward many d 


stitutional amendments make complete provisions for 
proposes to sustain all her 

as well as white children, for not less than six months annu- 

donated to the common sch 

(one in each 


of lar education.——The State 
colo 


ally. Another million acres has been 


A system of normal institutes has been established, thirty-one 
Senatorial District) for white teachers, and eleven (one in 
teachers. These institutes will be held in July 


sional District) for colored 


and August, for six weeks, and will reach all our teachers. 


The State Univ. will o in 


acre. The 


ts are now offered $3 


j State Univ. will be the best endowed institution in the 


pen Sept. Besides its present endowment of 
$5,250,000, the Univ. has 1,000,000 acres of valuable land, for which the 
have, however, decided to 


per 
lease these lands for five years. At the end of that time it is believed their 


/ value will have doubled. This will give $17,250,000 In all, and the Texas 
world. When our 


40,006,000 acres of common school lands shall have been converted into 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— The annual report of the State Agri. Coll. has just been 
published, and shows that the institution isin a flourishing 
condition. During the coming year, the president says, the 
State must provide better accommodations or this work must 
be given up. The necessities of the college for the next two 
years are tabulated as follows: To pay the debt incurred during 
the past two years, $2,000; for instruction, $2,500 per year, 
—$5,000; to build and equip a shop, $2,800; for gas apparatus, 
$1,000; experiments, $250 per year,—$500; apparatus for the 
several depts., $500; repairs, $300; insurance, $600; traveling 
expenses of trustees, $400; total, $13,000. $6,000 of this sum 
is to provide for wants that should have been provided for 


years ago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— We recently called attention to the great service which 
has been rendered to the cause of education by the Hon. Henry 
W. Blair, in the U. S. Senate, and suggested the desirableness 
of his reélection, that he may accomplish the work which 
he has so nobly begun. We desire now to urge the importance 
of Mr. Blair’s return to the Senate, as his own successor, upon 
the friends of education in New Hampshire. This thought 


and patriotic. The educational bill before Congress is more 

important to the nation’s weal than any other that has been 

presented, and, in our judgment, its success is largely depend- 

ent upon Mr. Biair’s handling. A word to the wise is suf- 
t. 


cien 

— After this year the senior original declamation before 
Dartmouth Coll. is to be considered equivalent to six weeks of 
afternoon study.——Mr. S. J. Johnson, recently of the Thayer 
School, has a position as assistant engineer on the new |water- 
works, Princeton, N. J. Mr. 8. B Morrill, also of the Thayer 
School, is assistant engineer on construction of the, Potomac 
Aqueduct, Washington,{D. C——E. L. Clark has been elected 
the editor of the ’85 Aigis, to represent the Alpha Delta Phi So- 


elety.——John Mctrillis has been elected to deliver the Ad- 
dress to the President,’’ on Class Day, in place of Marston, re- 


body Ed. Fund, is now in the State. He is & great work for Texas. | signed. 
State Editor KARNS, Union City, Tenn — The latest reports encourage the belief that Prof. Henry 
TENNESSEE.—The ‘set, Sean bo onan E. Parker, so seriously injured at the recent fire in Hanover, 


tees will put Tennessee on the same footing as to scholarshi 
other to normal scholarships for colored stu 


tanooga 
Haff of 
ey Supt. of McMinn Co., 


Virers1a.—The 


strong, principal. 


OUTLINES OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL ELISTORY 


or THE 


UNITED STATES. 
By Lotuer H. Porter. 
13mo, $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
1. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 


to. 
ATURE. Detailed 
IL. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
(Br Sent to Teaches for examination, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Puablishers, 
417 tt 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


C.W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher and Dealer in 


The School Room. A Monthly Journal of 
H to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 


A F Bardeen’ 


the 
to the new Methodist Univ.——W. C. 
is strong a summer 


anniversary exercises of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricul. Inst. will be held at Hampton, 
May 24. Friends of the education of the colored and Indian 
youth of our country will be cordially welcomed by 8S. C. Arm- 


Chancellor 
day. re- 


ursday, 


will fully recover. 


VERMONT. 


— Many years ago Norwich Univ., the military college of 
the State, was located at Norwich, and was very successful 
under the presidency of Capt. Partridge. Later one of its 
buildings was burned, and the institution was removed to 
Northfield, still for some time retaining its old name. A little 
later the name of the institution was changed to Lewis Coll. 
in honor of a liberal benefactor. Now we are informed that 
“The managers of Lewis Coll. (Norwich Univ.) wish to re- 
move the institution from Northfield to Brattleboro, or to some 
other town in southern Vermont, the town to give the insti- 
tution $25,000. — Standard.”” Why not put the college on 
wheels and let all the larger towns of the State enjoy its liter- 

and military advantages? Vermont can stand it if the 
college can. 

— Hon. Justus Dartt, supt. of education, will hold insti- 
tutes in Bennington Co. as follows: Dorset, May 23; Manches- 
ter, 24; Sunderland, 25. Supt. Dartt is a live man, and is 
making his influence felt in the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Miss Jessie Stewart, first assistant in the Lincoln 
School, Boston, rendered selections in a very finished and 
artistic manner at an entertainment given in Brunswick Hall, 
May 10. Miss S. displayed her remarkably fine voice and 
graceful manners to excellent advantage, and showed herself to 
be possessed of aj! the requisites for a successful public reader. 
Miss Stewart was the recipient of several beautiful floral offer- 
ings, and the applause and recalls must have been extremely 


has no political significance whatever, but is purely educational | E. Roge 


ent engagements to give —— during the summer, one of 
which will take her to Saratoga for several weeks. 

A Com. on Technical Ed., appointed by the Carriage 
Builders’ Nat. Assoc., has issued a circular to all persons hav- 
ing the supervision of public education, and pleads for sich 
instruction in the public schools as will fit boys to enter trades 
earlier and better prepared than is now customary. 

— Mr. Edwin D. Mead will deliver at Springfield, May 18, 
22, 25, and 28, a course of four lectures on America in the 
American Poets, taking up Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Emerson, and showing what each has done with American 
subjects and for American life and thought. The course is 


meeting with very general favor. 


— The 17th session of the Berkshire Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 


Pittsfield, May 25 and 26, with the following program 
Friday a. m.—“ Value of Educational Journals to ers ; 
with ee by. W. E. Ranger of Lenox, foilowed by Supt. A. D. Miner of 
North Adawsa, and others. “‘ How to Teach ey ee by Miss E. A. 
Matteson, of North Adams. Address by Rev. Wm. W. Newton of ty 
“ Suggestions as to the causes of certain so-called Failures in the Sch 
System.” ‘ Impractical Practicality,” paver ¥ F. A. Hosmer of Great 
ap , 


Barrington. tion-box, in charge of _ W. P. Beckwith of Adams 
Question Ave School Exhibitions Beneficial to our 


. Rice 
Schools?” “ Shall Stupid Pupils be Promoted without passing a Satis- 
factory Examination ?’ 

Elementary Music in Schools,” by W. 8. Tilden 
of Pittafield; illus. “ Exercise in Geography,” % th a class), by Miss C. 
rs of Pittafield. “ Recess or No-recess;” discussion opened by B, 

of Pupits be Dependent upon the result 
“ far should the motion 0: P ent upon 
by E. W. Wright of Adams, followed by 
Edward H. Rice of Pitttsfield. 

Evening lecture by Dr. F. Carter, Williams Coll., “ Training Prepara- 

urse. ” 


to the Coll 
The Housatoni Railroad offers free return-tickets, which can be ob- 


tained from the secretary. The Boston & Albany Railroad give reduced 
fares, CHARLES W. FRENCH, Prest. 
Miss P. M. WHIPPLE, Sec. 

of the Berkshire High-School Assoc. will be 
held on Saturday morning, May 26. Papers as follows: ‘‘ Graduating 
f£xercises,” by Supt. W. P. Beckwith of Adams. ‘ How to Teach Chem- 
istry,’’ Prin. E. H. Rice of Pittsfield. ‘Natural History in High Schools,”’ 
Prin. H. H. Ballard of Lenox Acad. ‘ The Classics,” Prin. J. E. Brad- 
ley of Albany, N. Y. “ Howto Teach Literature,” by Miss E. H. Brewer 
+ North A . “Moral Instruction,” Prin. D, A. Anderson of North 
Adams A. D. Miner, Prest. 


E. G. BALDWIN, Sec. 


M. Hill of Stockbri 


— The annual m 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Repairs are being made quite extensively on University 
Hall, at Brown Univ. There is quite a demand for souvenirs 
of wood from this old building, which antedates the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

— Prof. Williams, of Brown Univ., will soon take a trip to 
Europe.——The course in English Literature in the college 
will probably be under the charge of Prof. W. C. Russell who 
has the dept. of History at present. 

— Hon. T. B, Stockwell, Comr. of public schools for this 
State is to read a paper at the July meeting, of the Am. Inst. 
of Instruction at Fabyan’s, White Mountains. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 
— The seventh annual meeting of the Fairfield Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. will be held at South Norwalk, Friday and Satur- 


day, May 18 and 19: 

Program, yeidew, 4. m —Discussions: The Basis of Classification and 
Promotion; H. M. Walradt of South Norwalk, and A. C. Russell of West 
Stratford. Value of Rhetorical Work in School, and How to Secure Best 
Results in it; M. A. Warren of Danbury, and O. B. Chamberlain of New 
Canaan. “ The hfe or to What Extent Should Reasons be Given for 
Operations? F. H. Baldwin of Bethel, and H. B. Wigham of Norwalk. 
Readings, Miss M. Shey, Brid rt. 

Friday p.m.—Reading, by 4 M. L. Jen Miss A. M. Dowd, Miss 
M. E. Witt, Bridgeport, and Mra. F. J. Camp, Norwalk, each of whom 
will illustrate a special branch. Home Stndy and How to Study; J.D. 
Bartley of Bridgeport, and A. H. Stevens of Stamford. 

Causes of Failure in Teachers; Prin. G. N. Bigelow 
of Br yn, N. Y. 

Saturday a.m.—Physiological Effects of Alcohol; by Mrs. M. H. Hunt, 
Country Schools; Sec. C.D, Hine. Question Drawer: Reports, etc. 


Should time allow, other questions may be considered. Reduced rates 
on railroads and at hotels. W. W. PorTER, Prest, 


Kindergarte 


Special attention will be given to the use of the Gifts and Occupations in 
School. There will be a detailed course in Group work for Kinder- 
gartners. A Model Kindergarten will be in session during the entire term, for 
purposes of observation. 


the 


SUMMER 


— FOR —— 


TEACHERS AND KINDERGARTNERS. 


Address 


n and Institute 


W. N. HAILMANN, 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Mass. Teachers’ 


ASSOCIATION 


will receive their copies of the new volume of Proceed- 
ings 1881 and 1882, Addresses 1882 (full text), 225 pp. 
(see JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, p. 202), upon cending 
10 cts. to ALFRED BUNKER, Treas., 
Price to non-members. Boston hlands, Mass, 


History of the Association, 1845-80: 


Origin, Firat Members, Constitution, Meetings, Lec- 
tures, Massachusetts Teacher, $ 
Price, 33 cents. pages, 
416 tf 


For this volume, also, address as above. 


420 a 68 Alexandrine Ave., East Derrorr, Micu. 
Employment for Teachers 
DURING VACATION. 
ae | A RARE OPPORTUNITY for either TEMPORARY 
COMMISSION. OR PERMANENT EKMPLOYMENT. 
42 b For full particulars address D. WATSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


Drill Forms in Latin and 
Greek Syntax and the 
Greek Verb. 


Will the person who sent the MS. of the above to 
GINN, HEATH, & CO., some time since, please 
send his address to them. 420 a 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge ( 


AND FOR WELLESLEY AND OTHER LADIES’ 


Ds. HoMPuReys will read with Harvard Candidates and with T: 
weeks of the vacation. Teachers can have rooms with one of his fb vena ny 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


resident pupils in his own family on October 2. For prospectus, address 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


Eng.) Universities, 


COLLECES. 


uring the first six and the last 
will be 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


A lady for Dra , Singing, and En > salary, 
$800. One for and Art, Call. 
fornia. Another for Art, German, and French; salary, 
$300 and home. A. LOVELL & CO., 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

16 Astor Place, New York. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


wo! 4208 


INSTITUTE 


Instructor and Lecturer, 


GEO. P. BEARD, A. M. 
For Circulars and Correspondence address, 


After 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The Delsarte Svstem of Expression 


APPLIED te VOICE, GESTURE, 


A public examination of candidates f 
the — for the be beetnning 
e n room School, 
a y, May 26, at A. M, 


MOSES TRUE BR Pro English Will be confined to the com 
OWN, M.A., Prot. of Oratory g es ethods 
System in the Nat’l School of Uratory, Philadelphia, will open College, and Special Lectarer on the on, WM. HATOM, bert ef 
will send names. Excellent board and tor cireulas. Those wishing to join the School Mast» May 11, 
317 k HE DI 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hil, Mass. | 


316 
as far the regular class- 
ork , s of the State.—— - Theo. B. Voss has been 
crmal School in Gallfornien Week 
| 
1 bonds, we will also have by far,the best endowed common school system in | 
; the world. The policy of the Regents is to secure for the Univ. a faculty 
of the aplest educators by paying adequate salaries. Dr. J. W. 
now of the Univ. of Virginia, who has few — in his dept., has 
th a salary of $4,000, a : 
residence free of rent, and $500 for i tal expenses. He will have 
$10,000 with which to purchase apparatus. The plan is to be equally lib- 
; eral in calling to each chair the best talent. As Austin is one of the most 
delightfal places in America to live in, those selected to professorships 
brothers. 
© State Normal School at Huntsville has 190 students, of whom 110 
are in the graduating class. The course of study extends through three 
— This is strictly a nermal school. The State furnishes board 
00ks, and tuition free.——The Texas School Journal, now published a 
| 
$13,300 per annum for normal instruction; $10,000 of this goes ea 
to the State Normal at Nashville, provided the Peabody trus- 
Mutual Benefit Assoc.——State Supt. Wood E. Thompson of Arkansas | 
has lately been inspecting the State Normal Coll. and —y echools of 
Nashville.——The entire A.M. course has just been comp at Vander. 
} bilt Univ. by Miss Kate Lupton of Nashville. She passed every school of 
the collegiate dept. with distinction.—— Mr. Watt Weakley, former county 
supt. of Davidson Co., has become general agent for A. 5. Barnes & Co., 
; with headquarters at Nashville.——City Supt. Caldwell of Nashville is on 
a tour inspecting the various city schools of the country.—State ~ 
i Paine has decided that the public school fand must hereafter be distrib- | 
uted by the directors so as to secure a uniform length of schools instead — 
of se pose as hitherto.—On May ist the annual contest | 
\ for y medals came off at the State Normal in Nashville. The Com. 
of Award, cousisting of State Supt. Paine, Gov. Bate, | 
Stearns, will announce their decision on,commencement | 
moval of Mary wn Coll. from Winchester to Nashville is still | 
being discussed. A meeting was held in the latter city on the ist 
inst., at which a committee was appointed to address the trustees and se- 
cure the removal.—— [he second number of the Tennessee Journal of Ed- 
It is the most successful venture of 
y the kind ever mace in State ——Late State Supt. G. 8. W. Crawford 
has retired to his home at Maryville. It is understood he will have a pro- 
' fessorship in Maryville Coll_——Miss Julia A. Doak, late clerk to State 
Supt. Crawford, is visiting in Cincinnati.—The Webb brothers of Calleoka 
— 
| 
| 
— 
| 5 ©\ SCHOOL SUPPLIES, | 
a > Syracuse, N. Y. 
Is] Periedicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N.Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
TL 1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x 14. 
nd wd Hooke. Dime Question 
tanda ooks. 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Gu 
Sapp 
board Slatung, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, dc. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Inscription on the tombstone over the 
grave of aseaman in Trinity churebyard, N. Y. 
City, dated “1767”: 

Tho’ Boreas’ blasts & boisterous waves 
Have tost me to and fro! 

In spight of both by God’s decree 

I harbour here below 

Where I do now at anchor ride 

With many of our fleet 

Yet once more I must set sail 

My Admiral, Christ, to meet. 


— “Cured of aggravated sick headache by 
Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills. Jas, P, Kelly, Taz- 
well, C. H., Va. 


— A young politician explained the tattered 
condition of his trousers to his father by stat- 
ing that he was sitting under an apple-tree en- 
joying himself, when the farmer’s dog came 
along and contested his seat. — Wilmington 


News. 


— The following advertisement appears in a 
Riverina (New South Wales) journal: ‘‘ Want- 
ed—A cultured gentleman capable of milking 
goats; a university man preferred. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials as to proficiency, to be 
addressed,’’ &c. 


BetTeR THAN $10,000.—‘“‘I spent over 
$10,000 in twenty-three years,” said Major 
H. W. Hines, of Boston, Mass., “ in being doc- 
tored for epilepsy. I employed the best physi- 
cians in New Orleans, St. Louis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, London, and Paris, but 
all to no purpose, Samaritan Nervine has 
cured me entirely.’ $1.50. 


— Wagner’s death has caused an admirer of 
the great composers to compare the ages at 
which they died. Franz Schubert lived to be 
only 31; Bellini attained 33 years; Mozart, 35; 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 38; Carl Maria von 
Weber, 39; Schumann, 46; Donizetti, 59; 
Adam, 52; Mehul, 54; Beethoven, 46; Halevg, 
52; Bach, 66; Wagner, 69; Flotow, 70; Mevy- 
erbeer, 72; Gluch, 73; Handel, 64; Spohr, 75; 
Bossini, 76; Haydn, 77; Cherubini, 81; Auber, 
87. The average life of the famous composers 
has been brief, and their labors have borne 
earlier fruition thanthas been the rule in other 
fields of artistic effort. 


NOTWITHSTANDING much has been said 
about the importance of a blood-purifying med- 
icine, it may be possible that'the matter has 
never seriously claimed your attention. Think 
of it now! If, by the use of a few bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla you avoid the evils of scrof- 
ula, and transmit a healthy constitution to 
your offspring, thank us for the suggestion. 


— Politeness has been well defined as benev- 
olence in smal! things. 

— We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way. 

— There is one art which every man should 
be master of,—the art of reflection. 


SENATOR INGALLS of Kansas has been fre- 
quently spoken of as one of the foremost men 
in the U. S. Senate. To trace the family tree 
of the senator would probably be a tiresome 
task. He may or may not} be related to 
Mr. F. E. Ingalls, of Concord, N. H. Both 
gentlemen are widely known. The senator is 
said to own thirteen living, bright, and promis- 
ing children. The Concord man owns Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, recognized since our 


boyhood as the certain cure for all forms of 
heart disease.— Herald. 


— Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, 
we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 

with tendrils strong as flesh and 


Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
— Wordsworth. 


Ig Explicit directions for every use are 
gre with the Diamond Dyes. For dyeing 
10 an See Eggs, Ivory, Hair, &c. Only 

cen 


— Little James, at the bedside of his grand- 
mother, who is very sick. ‘“‘Oh! my dear 
child, [ am very sick. I am going to die.” 
‘* Well, grandma,”’ says little James, innocent- 
ly, “‘ you can’t help it; It is because God wants 
an old angel.” 


— The Je mosquito, like charity, begins 
vim 


—Rowell’s Newspaper Directory for 1888 gives 
11,196 as the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds issued in the United 
States and Territories,—an increase of 585 in 
12 months. New York State has 1,399,—a gain 
of 80 in the past year. The increase in Penn- 
syivania is 48, the existing number being 943. 


4 1034, while the dailies leaped from 996 to 1062. 


Nebraska’s total grew from 174 to 201, and Iili- 
nois, from 800 to 904. A year ago Massachu- 


Shin the member Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute 


the Territories the daily papers have wn 
from 483 to 68, and the weeklies from T69 to 
243,—Dakota being the chief area of activity. 
The number of monthlies grew from 976 to 


Canada possesses a total of 606 publications. 
“ BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy 
ing Kidney and Diseases. $1. 
AYER’s PILLs are pleasant, safe, and sure, 
and excel all other Pills in healing and curative 


ualities. They are the best of all urgati 


— The English government has contracted 
for a new iron-clad man-of-war, to be called 
the “‘ Bendow,”’ which will be the largest ever 
built. She will be a twin-screw, steel armor- 
plated barbette ship of 10,000 tons, and is to 
have engines of 7500 horse power, working up 
to, under forced blast, 9500 horse-power. She 
is intended to mount four 60-ton guns, but 
ultimately it is likely she will carry guns of a 
much heavier caliber. The estimated cost of 
the vessel, hull, and engines is about $3,000,000. 


Mykiaps of pimples, markings of tetter, or 
freckles removed by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, 
Solid fact. 


— Experience is a trophy composed of all 
the weapons that we have been wounded with. 


— The virtue of a man ought to be meas- 
ured, not by his extraordinary exertions, but 
by his every-day conduct. 

IMPORTANT.—When yon visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant, supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Ho- 
tel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To to secure nominations for desirable - 


‘orms m sent free. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
420 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The New Serial Publication. 


THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A Series of Representative Essays on 
Questions of the Day. 


Principally selected from the leading British and 
Continental journals. Published in handsomely-printed 
16mo volumes, which will be issued monthly. Price, 
each in paper, 25 cts ; in cloth, flexible, 60 cts. i 

Subscriptions received in advance for twelve num- 
bers, in paper, at $2.50; in cloth, at $6.00. 

The Essays will be arranged in such divisions as the 
following, to each of which successive volumes will be 
devoted: 

Secial Problems, 
Histerical Studies, 
Questions of Belief, 
Studies in Biegraphy, 
International Iasues, 

Studies iu Literature, 
Scientific Progress. 

Ready this week, the volume for May: 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, comprising papers by 
Giffen, on World-Crowding; Labouchére, on 
The Coming Democracy; Laveleye on The 
European Terrer; Jeban de Paris, on Secret 
Societies in France, and other important essays. 

The second volume, now in press, will be devoted to, 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, and will in-| 
clude Harrison on Gambetta; Miss Christie on Miss | 
Burney’s Own Story; Dasent on Bishop Wilberforce; 
and other representative papers. 

Send orders for specimen volumes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
And of ali dealers. [420 a) NEW YORK. 


Outlines of Educational 


Doctrine. 
Professor of the Science and the Art Teaching 
v University of Michigan. 
Price, 60 cts, 
Address CHARLES 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. 
E TER K. Fosss, author of Z Simpl 
147 Tremont, cor. of West 8t., 


Literature ; Geology and Mineralogy 


The Sixth Annual! Session 
eashore 
Cottage City, 
On Wednesday, July 11, '83, and continue & weeks. 
DEPARTMENTS (with 36 Professors and In- 
structors) :—Art; Botany ; Didactics ; Elocution ; En- 


in and Greek ; Microscopy ; Modern ages 
noforte, and Public School); raphy and 
Writing ; Photography ; Physics and Chemistry Bind 
mitic rom ; and Zodlogy. 
Circular giving fall fnformation sent free of 


charge. Address Bens. W. 
Schaal, 
DARTMOUTH 


Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10. 

Address, for Circular, 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 


July 2, 1883. Instruction entirely in the language. 


Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum v. Eckstdidt of Mt. 
Holvoke Seminary, So. Hadlev, Mass., and by Malle. 
Valérie Diets. formerly of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N. J. For particulars 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 24 Year. 


A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held 
at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces elementary and ad- 
vanced work, and includes ear and voice-training, sight- 
reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 
teaching. Pupils prepa in each grade for the Various 

es purpose of t natitute is to pre 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonic 
Sol-fa instruction in all of the country. 

Instructors: DANIEL BATOHELLOR, THEO. F. SEw- 
ARD, THOS. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Mass. 


Our Premium-List for i883 
a valuable 


420a Pror. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


16 Hawley Street 


THE TEACHERS’ 
AND STUDENTS’ 


LIBRARY 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


ONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Com 
s, Methods of Teaching, School Management, M 
Ss, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 


oric, U 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use 
tions, odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in 


ition and Khet- 


ythology, Gen. Hist., U, S, Hist, 


mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 
cts, etc. 


copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a @/ossary of difficult terms and Biograp 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., 
The teacher who is 
this work in a short time 


reparing for examinati 
in cages way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 


clear type and excellent print. 


or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 


book costs only $3. Wo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by State Supts., Educators 


and Educational Press of the Union. 


“Tt seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 


such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and studen 


judgment the book deserves and will have a large 
‘“* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ 


ts should be given 1n one volume of 2 pages. In 
on.” Jas. P Stans, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Tl. 
L. S. CorNnE.L, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 


“IT have examined the ‘ Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 


tion for teachers that I have ever seen,” 


J 
“‘Last Autimn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. 


. A, Smiru, State Supt, Pub, Inst., Mississippi. 
urther examination has only 


added to my high opinion of its value, I know of no single work containing more im nt and valuable infor- 


mation for the teacher.” 


‘*To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than an 


N. A. Lucg, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 
of which we have any knowledge. 


other boo 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference,”—Ngw Enc. Jour. or Ep, 
“ An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princt- 


ples of every science ordinarily taught 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” 
Three large editions have been called for within one 


the common schools, We can 


y commend the book. Itis cheap, 
PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled $3.00 


Library Leather, Marbled Edges... 


Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen 
AG Ee N T ~ terms, etc.. sent on application, Write at once forgerritory, as the best is olen talon. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


H. A. YOUNG & CO., Genl. A 
Address all other orders to Pa 


for New England, 25 Arch St, Beaten. 


New Blood Makes 


New Life, and We 


All Need It Every Spring. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD will make Blood faster than all Foods or Preparations known. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ALL REPRESENT CHRONIC Anne, AND ARE FROM PHYSICIANS, 


MERCHANTS, TRAGEDIANS, 4ND ARCTIC 


From a Leading Besten Physician, whese 
Life was Saved. 


The following letter was received this week by a 
leading physican in Boston, to whom we can refer, 
whose life was saved by the use of Liquid Food. He 
was suffering from gangrene, a fistula and exhaustion 
from the same, and his inability to take any food; also 
from old age. . 


* About six months ago I began to feel rather feebie 
and, being an old man, seventy-nine zooms of age, I did 
not think it strange. About that time I received a 
scratch on my leg, so slight that I did not think it 
needed attention eat in a few days inflammation, with 
intense pain, commenced, soon followed by gangrene, 
which spread with great rapidity until it had destroyed 
some twenty inches of surface, in many places to the 
bone, on the middle of the lower third of the leg. Great 
prostration ensued, accompanied by sore mouth, thus 
rendering it impossible to take the least nourishment 
of any kind; consequently my strength was failing fast. 

At this point, as a last resort, my good ap eer 
ordered me to take a teaspoonful of Murdock’s aid 
Food once in two hours. Before six hours there was a 
perceptible increase of strength and a staying of gan- 
grene. Just thena fistala abscess in the anus appeared, 
thus making the two draughts upon my system, either 
of which was enough to prove fatal had there not been 
food of sufficient nutriment to supply the great waste 

ing on. Murdock’s Food was continued through 

e whole sickness, in a condition 
to take a proper amount of ordinary > 

I consider urdock’s Liquid Food what it pretends 
to be,—a nutrition for the sick in all the varied 
stages of disease. I think, without doubt, had it not 
been for the Food I should have sunk from exhaustion. 


The following tetter from Mr. F. C. BANGS 
shows the value of Liquid Foed for Tra- 
gedians, Vocalists, and Ministers: 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18, 1886 
Gents :—I have taken five bottles of your Liquid 


XPLORERS. 


A letter from Mr. C. ©. POST, Burl 
Vt., Manfr. of Sugar 


Last summer my youngest daughter of twelve years 
of age became so much red she was scarcely able 
to walk,and we became much alarmed about her. Our 

hysician advised us to try Murdock’s Liquid Food. 
We did so, and one bottle restored her to vigorous 
health and gave her rosy cheeks. 

Last October I had a severe attack of rheumatic neu- 
ralgia, followed by black jaundice, caused by a total 
inactivity of the stomach and liver; was confined to m 
bed and under medical treatment for four weeks. 
lost seventeen pounds. I commenced taking Murdock’s 


urify and restore ood from any causes. I t 
t cannot fail to be a blessing to consumptives and a 
restorer of energies. ‘eb. 2, 1883. 


Frem Lieut. HARRIS, of the Hayes Arctic 
Expedition. Boston, Jan. 3, 1883. 
Gents :—As the last surviving officer and man of Dr. 

Hayes’s Arctic tion, I wish to advise you what 

benefit my system received from taking your Liquid 

Food. I have never, since my return from the expedi- 

tion, enjoyed the health I enjoyed prior to leaving. 

and I have never been able to obtain any treatment 
of medicine or food (until I commenced taking your 

Liquid Food) that which would sustain me,and therefore 

was growing weaker weekly. Since I have taken your 

aia Food my physical health has improved, my 
bid complaints contracted on the expedition are leaving 
me, and I feel more like my former self, and am gain- 


daily. 
if wish farther to say that I feel confident if we had 
had Liquid Food with us on our expedition it 
would have: saved us much suffering and exhaustion 


our supplies might be exhausted if we 
were delayed on our + og It would also haye kept us 
in better physical health,as we had to depend chiefly 


P. 8.—When I commenced taking Liquid Food 
would flow: whereas, to-day I cannot recei ohleod 


get along without it di my dramatic work. 


without blood flowing freely. 


MURDPOCK’S LIQUID FOOD is on all Arctic expeditions that have sailed from the United States, 


travelers and hunters. 
our druggist for essays from Medical Societies, Hospitals, and Lyceums. 


SPENCE 


STEEL 
PENS. 


RIA 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 ets. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York. 


A+ 


pile 
Is 
| in profitable Agency work. ’ 
Address. 7 
| 
| 
| | 
— | | | 
| 
| 
{ 
| | | 
ts. 
| 
| 
Liquid , and from that time began to ox my 
| strength returning as well a8 my appetite. My whole 
| system was soon restored; every organ performed its 
| office. After bottles my flesh became as 
| fair as a ehild’s. y blood became wholly changed. « 
| I feel like a new being. Murdock’s Liquid Food wil 
| 
on 
| 
| which we had to undergo on our sledge journeys from j 
——$—$—$—$———— the ship, and given us a greater confidence of safe’ § 
| 
| Food, and find it so benefical to me altogether tha — 
ti its use. The effects upon | on the food we carried, as all game we obtained (living 
exhanstion that | follows | on fish) was so strongly flavored with fish-oil that we 
musical physical labor, are 80 marked that I feel like | never used it only when necessity demanded, being 
| recommending it to every leading member of the pro- | afraid of scurvy. Yours, LIEUT. F. L. HARRIS. 
fession. It is also the most speedy nervine I have dis- 
| covered, and its indirect benefit, through the blood, 
| upon ent to me, I feel I 
418 cow 
| 
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Some Late Publications. 


Organic 

Martin, the Skipper. - ° - - 
Surf and Wave; or the Sea as Sung by the Poets. - 
The Life of Wilberforce. - 


Jesus: His Opinions of Character. - - - 
Ten Thousand Illustrations. - - 
The Freedom of Faith - - - - - 


His Two Wives. - 


Virginia: History of the People. - - - 
Hand-saws; How to Use Them, etc. - - . 
Theatre Contemporain. No.5. LaGrammaire. - 


Insects Injarious to Fruits. - - - 

Through One Administration. - - - - 
Real Lord Byron. - - 

A Guide to enamel Valley. - - - 


Rambles. 
English Style in Public Discourse. 


Wisdom of Holy Scripture. - 
New Elocution and Vocal Cultare. - - - 
Me:hanical Dra Self-taught. - - - 
The Assayer Man - - 
Famous Women. - - 


feeare Lee & Shepard, Boston each, $2 50 
rnes 
P Blakiston & Co, Phila 
T Y¥ Crowell & Co, NY 1 50 
Ward “ “ “ 200 
By his Son E P Dutton & Co, NY 3 00 
Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 50 
Little Fank & Wagnalls, NY 6 00 
H “ 300 
T hton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Clemmer “ 18 
Cooke “ “ 
H Industrial Pub Co, NY 1 00 
W R Jenkins, NY 20 
Saunders J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Burnet J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Jeaffreson “ 1 50 
Winder P Putnam's Sons, NY 50 
Jarvis “ “ 
Phel Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 00 
Mecliivain “ bed 2 50 
Kidd Van Antw B &Co,Cin 1 50 
Rose Henry C Balrd & Co, Phila 40 
Wohl “ 3 00 
Eliot 30 


Roberts Bros, Boston 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our attention has been called to “ The Per- 
fect Pencil Sharpener,’’ which is the final re- 
sult of several years of the most patient study 
and persistent labor. It seems to us absolutely 
perfect. A stop or check, lately added, pre- 
vents the pencil from being oversharpened. It 
can be used by children, without any danger of 
their wasting the pencil. It should be upon 
the desk of every pupil in our schools, in the 
work-basket of every lady, and on the desk of 


every literary and business man. See the an- 
nouncement on this page by George Frost & 
Co., 287 Devonshire street, Boston. Every 
teacher and school-officer should send for sam- 
ple and circular of directions and how to use 
them. 


We desire to call the attention of teachers 
and school-officers to The Auburndale Metallic 
Thermometer, manufactured by the Auburn- 
dale Watch Co.; Wm. B. Fowle, 124 Tremont 
St., Boston (P.O Box 1545), Agent. We be- 
lieve it is the best Thermometer ever made for 
the school-room. It has a dial like a clock- 
face, and can be read across the school-room ; 
it is ornamental and portable, and the size de- 
signed for schools has a dial 20 inches in di- 


Over Ninety THOUSAND —Actual 
figures demonstrate that over ninety thousand 
ple a year are entertained at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite the Grand Central De- 
pot, New York City. So steadily has its pat- 
ronage increased, its present 450 rooms are 
wholly inadequate; 190 are being added, which 
will give to this house over 600 rooms, at $1.00 
and upward perday. Better accommodation 
for less money than can be obtained at any 
other strictly first-class hotel in the metropolis; 
coupled with the saving of carriage-hire, and 
no a transfer of baggage to and from 
Grand tral Depot; backed up by its man- 
agement performing all it agrees to, and guests 
finding everything as represented,—forms the 
chief corner-stone on which the Grand Union’s 
most enviable success has been attained. At 
the first possible opportunity, we advise our 
readers to prove the truthfulness of our asser- 
tion by stopping at the Grand Union. Parties 
visiting pleasure or summer resorts will also 
find the Grand Union well located for their 
convenience. 


ALL teachers and others seeking employ- 
ment during the summer vacation, or perma- 
nently, should read carefully the announce- 
ment of H. D. Watson, Greenfield, Mass., on 


page 318 of THe JOURNAL of this issue. We 
vouch for the honorable character of the work 
desired to be done. 


Examinations, like masy other disagreeable 


ameter. The principles of action of this new 
thermometer is no new departure; it is simply 
the expansion and contraction of metals under 
changes of temperature. In the mercurial the 
temperathre acts upon a single metal, while | 
these derive their power from the difference in 
expansion and contraction of two metals; the 
novelty lies in the multiplication of the power 
thus produced, and its fapplication to an index 
which marks the temperature on a dial similar 
to the face of a clock or watch. This thermome- 
ter has the strongest possible indorsements 
from practical and scientific men. We take 


pleasure in quoting from F, W. Parker, Princ. Ss 


of Cook Normal School, Ill. He truly says: 

“One of the most difficult matters a teacher 
has to late is thefheating of school-rooms. 
The old thermometer is a very poor affair in- 
deed. As you know, it is so small that it can 
not be seen at any distance; the teacher keeps 
warm by active movements, and often does not 
know when the thermometer falls below 67°, 
while the children suffer. This is a prolific 
cause of disease. This thermometer can 
placed where it can be seen by every pupil in a 
room, and pupils may be trained to stand up 
and move about the moment the hand of the 
dial points below 67°, or above a certain point. 
Please send me sixteen of the thermometers 
for the Norma! School.”’ 


No school-room in America is complete with- 
out this accurate, durable, and ornamental 
thermometer. 

DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE, “ Rough on Rats” clears 
out Fats; melee, Sies, reaches, bed-buge. 15 ots. 

WIsHING well to both parties, we call atten- 
tion of teachers and earnest students to the 
ecard of our friend and fellow-laborer in the 


cause of education, Dr. E. R. Humphreys, who} i; gais 


will remain at home the greater part of the 
vacation to receive private pupils. His accu- 
rate classical scholarship and his energy and 
ability as a teacher have been now tested by 
the facts of many years. Taking so very few 
pupils, he has to e rather high terms, but 
we have never any express regret at 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

Don’t be afraid of good blackboards because 
they cost you a few cents more than poor ones; 
good blackboards are the cheapest, and much 
more agreeable to use. When you want black- 
boards of a two-fold character, cheapness and 
durability combined, get Swasey’s, J. A. 
Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


‘accomplished in one week with this book than 


be | tri-weekly, 7,500 pages, $5.00 a year. 


things, are necessary. The teachers who feel 
a little shaky’’ should consult THz TEACH- 
ERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. More can be 


in a month of aimless ransacking of text-books. 
It covers the whole field of public-school stud- 
ies and is accurate. The questions enable the 
teacher to examine either himself or his class. 
One large octavo, orig 8.00. T. 8S. Denison, 
Chicago, Publisher. . A. Young, 25 Arch 
Street, Boston, N. E. Agents. 


WELLS’ “‘ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15 cts. Ask for it. 
Compiete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 
THINK, ladies! You can permanently beau- 
tify your complexion with Glenn’s Sulphur 
oap. 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye. 50 cts. 
The weak, worn, and dyspeptic should take 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. No other. 


THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


LARGE TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. The world’s 
choicest literature. Always unabridged. Published 


NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low for them. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
41 Life of Peter . By C. Edwards Lester.. 10c. 
40 Sunshine, and Other Stories. By E.T.Alden.. 3c. 
39 Juvenal. By Edward Walford................. 
38 Life of Richard Wagner. By Bertha Thomas.. 3c. 
37 Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnold... .... 15c. 
36 Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and Other Poems... 2c. 
35 Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By Norton.... 10c. 


Life of Washington Irving. By R. 8. Stoddard 


3 
i 
= 


Life of Frederick the Great. 

9 Hamlet, Price of Denmark. 
10 Queen Mabel, @tce. By Ellen Tracy Alden...... 3c. 
11 Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton... 2c. 
12 World Smashing, etc. By W. Mattieu Williams 2c. 


Motive and Habit of aaneing. By Richardson 
By Shakespeare. Te. 


-hour in Natural History. 8.H. Peabody 3c. 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Complete, 10c, 
15 American Humorists.—Irving ................. 2c. 
16 Life of Gustave Doré. By F.H. Norton. Illus. 3c. 
17 American Humorists. iver Wendell Holmes 2c. 
18 Cricket on the Hearth. By Dickens. Ilius.... 16c. 
19 American Humorists.—James Russell Lowell.. 4c. 
2 American Humorists,—Artemus Ward......... 
21 American Humorists.— Mark Twain 
22 Commentaries of Cxsar. B: Trollope... 

23 History of Herodotus. By George U. Swayne.. 15c 

W. Lucas Collins 


27 How Lisa Loved the 


Demosthenes. By W.J. Brodribb...... ....... l6e. 
30 Highways of Literature. By David Pryde..... 10¢, 
31 A 6. By Sir Alexander Grant....... .... 15c, 
Indion of . By Edwin Arnold... 6c, 
33 Plato. By Clinton W. Collins............. ereee 150, 
34 Horace. By Th 156 


DISCOUNTS.—Over $1 at 10 per cent., over $2 at 1b, 
over $3 at 20, over $5 at 25 discount. Sent 


ie-| ATTENTION ! 


=|TREASURY 20,000 SOLE 
ners, elegantly bound, only $2.50. HA 


3 very fant. home-circle and wants 


Vol. XVIL.—No, 20. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready: 
1. LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Biographical 
Sketch, Historical Sketch, and Notes. 
4. WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND and AMONG THE HILLS. 
With Notes. 


7. HAWTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM NEW-ENG- 
land History, 1620-1692: Grandfather's Chair, 


PartI, With Questions. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Averaging about 70 Pages. Each Number (5 cents each, postpaid. 


Ready Next Week: 
WTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM NEW-ENG- 

Tend History, 1692-1760: Grandfather’s Chair, 
Part With Question FROM NEW-ENG 

HORN 

Histo 1760-1803: Grandfather's Chair 
Part th Questions. 

10. HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES: Benja- 
min West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Chris- 
tina. With Questions. 


I@™ Other numbers are in preparation and will be ready soon. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


followed by their translation, word for 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


nalis bart 
ES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School) W. CLARK School 
9 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Danner Roveivtns Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictio 


nary-Holders. 27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish many works which, 
while they are not School ks, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
lete list of their works and a back number of the 
HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
Teacher who will send address on postal-card. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
417h 153 Broadway, New York. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
VEE WS, Rooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, rts, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 
878 34 Park Row, New Yerk. 


Perfect Lead - pencil 


-Sharpener. 

We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
/ ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Shaspenese, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the Jead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a@ most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send — 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 

Address GEO. FROST & CO., 


| 420tf 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


(New). E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 
and make from $25 to $75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N./. 


WE WANT 1 nn BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
I OUR Jen IL D i DI S. 

ntroduction by . Sherman, Super! ustrations. This 
great work was ibscribed for by Pree't Arthur, Gen. Gran 
and hundreds eminent men, and is indorsed as the mos' 
Valuable and’ ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 
and ig the granc.est chance to coin money ever offered to Agents 


Send for Cirer!ars. Extra Terms, Specimen Pilate, et 4 
toA.D. Ve ‘RTMINGTON Hartford, 


Teachers and Students! ! 


Secure an agency for the 


American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest, 
Liberal terms. Address for particulars 


8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418 hb 696 Broadway, New Yor«k. 


DIES \AJHITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of tte kind ever pub’d 


NEW DITION, ,,4, HISTORY of overy Adminis. 
tration from Washington 
present time, with over 2 Steel Portraits of Ladies of = 


BRADLEY & C0. 
30,000 SOLD 


. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 00; 


hly pr: 
, Nil-von, Gil- 
Is immensely popular. 


by sach eminent critics as 
more, Thursby, and otilers. 


t. For terms, address 


UBBA 
RD BROS., 


© Federal 
408 tf 


can now fortune. 
00., 10 Barclay 


‘ 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partial 
thes awaben heme interest ; they are 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8; mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, ‘assistants G 


ts, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23U Square, New York. 


“foreign” EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ABE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those cmploying teachers, nor to 


teachers until oupplic 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
3i East 47th St. (Union Square). 
ea Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials FRoM ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register at once. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schvols, 
Allentown, Penn. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 Weat Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, leachers 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee ete., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Best 
wry of schools, References to the 

es 0 e Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. , 415 m 


ALL THE BUSINESS 


of a first class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Send 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
420 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without arg; 
ves Parents information of Schools ; Rents and Salle 
Fell. 
rticulars, with A forms, and the 
UCATIONAL VISITOR,” an’ eight yeas’ 
. Address 


“ EDUCATION 
mailed for stamp. 
D. F. DIMON, Manager 
389 tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PRILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers 
Teachers, Musto, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


BOCKWAY Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 
BUILD’G., CH10AG0, will supply able ts. and 
ists, with good posittons in the tral, 


» and Southern States for the ensuing 
mala public or private schools. Great demand fo 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language, Apply early. 


on receipt of cash. B. ALDEN, Pu 
18 Vesey St., New Xork, P, 0. Box 1227, 


27 Teachers Wanted, 
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Wellesley College 


offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Lan 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the College Calendar, containing full par- 


apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


ss 


Nervous Prestration, Overwerked Brains. 

kills many thousands every year. School 
apd others nervous headaches, and their 
overtasked brains need repair and - Hereis 
prompt relief. 


DYSPEPSIA 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


sions, 
NERV INE Sickness, St. Vitus 


Dance, Alcohol- 


ism Eat- 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 


NERVE| 
+ 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Th rities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders,” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my recommend 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas, 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 


aa Correspondence freely answered.“G@ 


7) 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED, St, JOSEPH, M0. 
. At Draggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
the remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
that Hop Bittere was the purest, best, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 


to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on P 


the credit and good name of H. B. Many others 
started nostrums put up in similar styles to H. B., with 
variously devised names in which the word “ Hop” or 
“ Hops” were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. Allsuch pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
is, and especially those with the word “Hop” or 
“Hops” in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them, Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Droggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits, 419 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
IN THREE HAVE THEM-@ 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
— There resides in the grie 
A poison to kill; women 
Beware to go near them, 
"Tis pestilent still. 
— Persian (Hafiz), Emerson. 
— A crocodile in the water can destroy an 
elephant; out of the stream, it is discomfited 
even by a dog. Where the skillful is not at 
home, he is of no avail. — Hindu ( Pancha- 


tantra). 
— In res of a thing which t to be 
taken or to ven, or of a work which ought 


to be done, and not being done quickly, time 
drinks up the spirit thereot. 

— In the sandal-trees are ts. In the 
waters are lotuses, but alligators also. In our 
enjoyments are envious spies. No pleasures 
are unimpeded ,— Hindu (Hitopadesa). 

— Between friends, frequent reproofs make 
the friendship distant.—Chinese (Confucius). 

— An ordinary thing, broken in sunder, 
may, though with difficulty, be repaired, the 
parte united again; but friendship broken, al- 
though it may be repaired, yet will never there- 
after grow to love.—Hindu (Mahabharata). 

— The sun is a hundred thousand leagues 
away, and the water-roses that open to the 
> go of day are in the pool; the moon, friend 
of the night-blooming lotus, is two hundred 

parations tha tins — Hindu 
( Vikramacharita). 

— While our love was strong, we lay on the 

-yard-wide sto narrow for us.— 
brew (Talmud) Deutsch. 


— A needle’s eye is wide enough for two 
friends; the whole world is too narrow for two 
foes.— Persian,— Roebuck. 


— Even a stranger, if kind, is a friend ; 
whilst a kinsman, if unkind, is a stranger. A 
distemper, though bred in the body, is malig- 
nant; whilst a drug, though produced in the 
woods, is healing.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 

— Among eminent persons, even though 
they live far apart from each other, the supe- 
rior qualities open quick communication. The 
moment the bees smell the fragrance of the 
Ketaki, they instinctively fly for it.—Hindu 
(Sarngadhgra Paddhati). 

— This is the fruit of love in the world; that 
in two bodies dwells one mind.* 

* “ Friendship, eom 
achip single soul inhabiting 


— The drop of rain falls on glowing iron, 
and is no more. It falls on a flower, and 
shines like a pearl. It sinks down into a shell 
at the happy hour, and becomes the pear! itself. 
Such the difference between the kinds of 
friendship among men.—Hindu (Bhartrihari). 

— Although the service which one renders 
the vulgar and the noble may be the same, the 
return received is different. Though the seed- 
ing of the fields be alike, there is an immense 
difference in the harvests. 

— The man who has need always to be borne 
and taken care of by some other, will perish 
thereby. The tortoise carried by two crows 
fell to earth, they say.—Thibetan (Saskya 


— More kingdoms wait thy diadem than are 
known to thee by name.—Persian (Nisami), 
Conway. 

— Whosoever runs after tness, greatness 
runs away from him. e who runs from 
greatness, greatness follows him. 


— The reward of good works is like dates, 
sweet and ripening late. — Hebrew (Talmud), 
Deutsch. 


— A man with definite aims to be accom- 
lished may be compared to one digging a well. 
‘o dig the well to the depth of seventy-two 
cubits and stop without reaching the spring is, 
after all, throwing away the well.* — Chinese 
( Mencius). 
remem we’er 
? Or thought or action that around thee lies 
It is the fnished task alone can ope 
The gates of Paradise.” — Anon. 
— Constantly rising up, a man should reflect 
and ask himself, ‘‘What good thing have I 
done this day? The setting sun will carry 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement oft life.” —Hindu (Sarn 
Ventricies, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator pag phen with it a portion of my life.”’— ( 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation ofthe | 94dhara Paddhati). 


heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
). Use Dr. raves? Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Hea gulator shows immediate results, 


— The god calls that man by whom (though) 
alone the wether is, as it were, filled, and by 
whom {oy whose absence) it is rendered a void, 
even if crowded with men,—a Brahman.— 
Hindu (Mahabharata). 

— A single gifted son, of pure strain and noble 
deeds, is the eon meet honor of his whole 
family, as one pearl adorns and enriches the 
entire diadem.— Hindu (Panchatantra). 

— The gem of the sky is the sun; the gem of 
the home is the child; in the assembly shines 


Dr 
the brow of the wise man.—Hindu (Buddhist) 
@8oid by all caging Druggists..41 & Conway. 


S DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 

SPEAKERS. Something to suit evergbody. 

a or SchoolsOlubs, or Parlor. e latest, best, and 
eow 


piciest things in this line, Fall descriptive cata- 
free. T. 8. DE N, 


tf Metropolitan Block, Ca10aq@o, ILL. 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBE 
To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and « renewal of 
your own subscription, will secure 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 
10.00 
Your ows Renewal 2.50) $12.15. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 


298 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


‘|BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Eighth Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 
12mo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 


This edition has been entirely recast fro: . 
It contains large additions, b 
and authors who are not repre- 
sen m any former edition ; more than six thousan 
ost valuable, convenient, indispensable, and alto- 
her admirable collection of quotations,” — 0. W. 


“The book is one which intelligent le of 
<4 well afford do without 
A e wit and wisdom of all 
ard White of all ages. Bich- 
“* One of the most valuable books of reference in 
language.” —S. Austin Ailibone. 


Bartlett’s Shakespeare Phrase-book. 
12mo, 1,038 pages. Cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 


“A grand combination-concordance-and-glossary to 
Shakespeare .. The book, as a whole, is > of the 
most valuable ever published for the use of intelligent 
students of Shakespeare. The general reader n no 
ampler concordance, no better guide to Shakespeare’s 
beauties of phrase or even of thought, no completer 
record of the variations of text.”— The Century. 
“It is the best of its 

D now of....The most valuable Shakespeare 
reference-book in existence.” 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
420 a 254 Washington Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSAL TESTIMONY 


IN FAVOR OF 


KIDNEY - WORT.” 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR KIDNEY DISEASE, 
LIVER TROUBLES, MALARIA, CON- 
STIPATION, PILES, LADIES’ 
WEAKNESSES, AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


TERRIBLE KIDNEY DISESES. 

“ Mrs. Hodges says I cannot too highly praise Kidney- 
Wort,” says Mr. Sam. Hodges, Williamstown, W. Va., 
“It cured my terrible kidney disease. My wife had to 
turn me over in the bed, before using it.” 


SEVERE KIDNEY DISEASE. 

“ I was entirely cured,” recently said Mr. N. Burdick, 
of the Chicopee Box Co., Springfield, Mass., “ of severe 
kidney disease by using Kidney-Wort,”’ 

COULD NOT WORK BEFORE. 

‘“*T’ve had no pains since I was cured by Kidney- 
Wort,” said Mr, Jas. C. Hurd, of the Chicopee Box Co., 
Springfield, Mass. “I couldn’t work before using it, so 
great were my kidney difficulties.” 


KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


City, Pa., “but Kidney-Wort 
liver troubles of two years standing.” 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT and DIABETES. 
* For six years,” says Engineer W. H. Thom , of 

C. M. & 8t. Paul R. R., “I had kidney complaints and 

diabetes. Kidney-Wort has entirely cured me.” 


IT HAS DONE WONDERS. 

“T can commend Kidney-Wort to all the world,” 
writes J. K. Bingamon, Crestline, O. ‘Jt has done 
wonders for me and many others, troubled with kidney 
and liver disorders.” 

Constipation, Piles, and Rheumatism. 

“1 have found in my practice that Constipation and 
Piles in all forms, as well as Rheumatic affections, 
readily to Kidney-Wort.” — Phillip C. Ballou, 

.D., Monkton, Vt. 

PILES, 16 VEARS. 

“ Kidney-Wort is a medicine of priceless value. I had 
Piles for 16 consecutive years. It cured me.’’—Nelson 
Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 

GRAVEIL., PERMANENT RELIEF. 

“IT have used for gravel,” 
wrote Jas. F. , of North Acton, Maine, “and 
gave me permanent relief.” 

20 VEARS KIDNEY DISEASE. 

“T had kidney disease for 20 years,” writes OC. P. 
Brown, of Westport, N.Y. “I co scarcely walk, 
and could do no work. I devoutly thank God that 
Kidney- Wort has entirely cured me.” 

A Great Blessing for Rheumatism. 

“It is, thanks to kind Providence, a great temporal 
blessing,” truly remarks Wm. Ellis, of Evans, Colorado. 
The gentleman referred to Kidney- Wort, and its mag- 
ical curative properties in cases of rheumatism 
kidney trouble. 

RHEUMATISM ON THE BENCH. 

A priceless jewel. J.G.Jewell,a Judge at Wood- 
bury, Vt., says: “‘ Kidney-Wort cured my rheumatism. 
N g else would do it.” 


PILES. 
From Nantucket, Mass., Mr. Wm. H. Chadwick 
writes: “‘ Kidney-Wort works promptly and tly 


in cases of piles as well as kidney troubles. ‘8 & most 
excellent medicine.” 

LADIES’ TROUBLES. 
“No medicine helped my three years’ peculiar 
troubles,” says Mrs. H, Lamoreaux, of Isle La Motte, 
Vt., It cured me,and many of 


my 
OVER 30 YEARS. 


“I had kidney and other troubles over 30 years,” 
writes Mrs. J.T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Or ° Noth- 
ing belped me but Kidney-Wort. J¢ effect @ per- 
nent cure.” 

A Physician’s Wife’s Troubles. 


“ Domestic remedies and prescriptions by myself (a 
practicing physician) and other doctors, only palliated 
-f wife’s chronic, two year’s standing. inflammation 
of the bladder. Kidney-Wort, however, cured her.” 
These are extracts from a letter of Dr. C. M. Summer- 
lin, of Sun Hill, Washington Co., Ga. 

SETTLED CONSTIPATION. 

“ T have had kidney disease for 30 nl writes Mrs, 
Sarah Phillips, from Frankfort, N, ¥Y., near Utica. 
“ Kidney- Wort bas allayed all my and CURED 
my settled constipation.’ 

LADY DISCHARGES TWO SERVANTS. 
«« T have not been able to do my housework for many 
ears, until lately,” writes Mrs. M. P. Morse, of Hyde 
rk Minn. “I’ve now surprised all my friends, by 
my two servants and — their work. 


disc ng 
Kidney-Wort was the cause. Jt me and I'm 
strong.” 


“ Several doctors failed,”’ writes N. Steepy, Alleghan 
cured my kidney and 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Tox NEewW-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 

« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 

This Bureau has registered a large number of 
2. able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 

*) Hence School Officers have learned where to 

. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

A This Burean is under the management of a profes- 

e sional educator, who has spent yp FH in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary q' 

Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Hream OrcorTt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational burean in 
in the country; viz., that of assisting capable and 
ambitious teachers, always at work, in tering their 
condition, by bringing them into correspondence with 
= ready to offer them better work and better 
pay. I have reason to know that you have successfully 
occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the 
better class of American teachers upon the fact. 
Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 

Head Master William Penn School, 
Philadelphia, 1882. 
Circulars and forms of pagenien sent free to an 
address. Now is the time register for eyeing and 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
— 
DIRECTORY. 

Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


(CARLETON COLLEGE, Northield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
GEORGIA 


College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina n feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; ite curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for e to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., ‘ord, Ga. 


[Saas COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
190. Buildings. Guo. F. MAGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Lae g Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
En examinations Sept. 


trance » June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. ¥For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, pal. 46 ux 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location d artistic advanta- 
ges superior. 5 


an 
. C. V. SPEAR, Principal 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized 


E. BARtLow, A.M., 


NORMAL SOHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

or or ‘ormation address, ew 
N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education 


and cratatng of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. Fo 


r circular and further particulars apply at the 
seneel, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OrrTo Fucus, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wo For Both Sexes. 


ROESTER. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, 6, 1883, 
55 as Address E. RvSssELL, pal. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, RB. I. 


course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s al classes of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


a NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


next term will begin with trance examination 
Th en 
Wedn ’ 5, 1888. For circulars, etc,, ad 
YDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypex, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
§ por Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorrT. 138 


PBEPARATORY. 


a wa AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. en and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & GorFr, le 


. East Greenwich. 63 as 


Fire SET SAMPLES, new designs, REWARD 
CARDS School School &c., to 


= 
CELERY EXPRESSLY TO CURE / 
lano wit cure HEADACHE oF au 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Po 
| 
| 
| 
| | i 
TARTLING FACT! Heart troubles in the aggre- 3 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— : 4 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator is a specific, Price ¥ 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 4 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. | | , 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness | ) 
| | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


APPLETONS’” CARDS. 


FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MAP DRAWING. 


Designed to accompany any Geography, but especially adapted to the Maps 
of Appletons’ Higher Geography. 

The complete set consists of twenty-two sheets, on which the parallels and 
meridians are projected in correspondence with those on the maps of Apple- 
tons’ Higher Geography. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, FORTY CENTS. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


420 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


GOOD LITERATURE: 


Sabsecription Price, $1.50 a Year. 
It gre the best articles from the lish periodicals; reviews of the leading pew books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and qu 


and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 
“Qne of the most valaable of our weekly literary 


“ It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
journals. Its selections made with excellent ment | ary journals in the country.’’— Boston Even'g Traveller. 
."—Our Continent. 


“It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
It is very good every week.” — The Jate J. T. Fields. | ters.”—Southern Churchman. 
Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. ER™~Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce 
ments offcred. TME GOOD LITERATUBE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor Pi., N.Y. 


New-England School Book Agency, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. ss Publish Franklin Sq., New York. 
GERMAN BOOKS, ROLFE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 

Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 

German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books. TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 

Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, | proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 

, ots. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., penareduationy api cts. and 30 cts.) 


32 Street, 

Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Booksellers, Importers 

Industrial Pubtishers, Plays (Fhe Two Noble tehes te place 


‘(1 vol. e - (1 vol.), w ued soon, com- 
Have ree ‘stly published pletivg the ed: fon (40 vols.). : Send for circular. . 


Tables lire ti Che 


sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. reet, Boston. 
Third American, from German ed. Edited bv 


pa School Room Wall Maps 
furnish bis address. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers,| ,,, 


320 


I@ Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 
and examination 


W. GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiaxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 


Geikie’s Lessens in Physical 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Juniocr Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons iu Logic, - 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O0O., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
(a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


G@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German 
(4 vols, ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elemen Series (30 vols. 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnem’s World’s 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. o, (new ed. 5.00 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s Classics for Schools, 1.50 


&c., &c., &c. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co.\*= 


BOSTON : WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street. 


ROBERTS. DAVIS & OO., 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 


40472 | MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
RS, | POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 15 ona 


JUST PUBLISHED, ROYSE'S American Literature, 


ROYSE’S English Literature. 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH Young Chemist. 1% Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


Ireland’s Pocket 

Poesie fur Haus und 8c » 1.28 
Day’s Psychology, Hsthetics, 

en 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 78 


Full list, with specimen pages. mailed on application 
the Publishers 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 


First Lines of Knglish Grammar. for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....@ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 
Royal octavo, leather, $5 00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 
mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & Co, 
405 zx 66 and 58 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER, anthor of “ Oratory.” 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 
ve np t THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
therefore appeals to all who have plans to present | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
and opinions to express upon current questions. and | Dr, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
who desire toso marshal their thoughts and words as| 1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers and| 2. Union Arith. Course, Combhaing =} Written. 
advance the cause advocated by the speaker. While| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


National Subscription Age 
HOW Oldest the bind in th. os 
Order PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB Rates. Send 
ll line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


stamp for Catalogue Teach- 
SAVE 
GLOBES always on hand. Price 


This ital 
90 | its exceptional ly large sale 


Vol. XVII —No. 20 


LIGHT AND LIFE! 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK ‘2s: =: 


once to ita proper place as a great favorite with SUN- 
DAY-SOHOOL SINGERS. 


By R. M. McINTOSH. Price, 35 cts. 


bed in two editions; one with the ordin 
ronda and one with the patent character motes.” 
Considering the selections of subjects, the tasteful 
and delightful music, and the spirited and beautiful 
poetry, LiFe need not fear comparison 
with any other collection. 


°| MINSTREL SONGS, 


h of ular favorites continues 
fail to try a copy. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 12 cts. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 40 cts. 


Three powerful temperance works that shou!d be 
familiar friends in every temperance organization. 
The best of music, 


New-England Conservatory Method for Piano, 


83.95. A book, extensively used by teachers. 
Has been well tested by use in the great conservatory. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


419 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorTeR & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


—————The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK, Coates’s Comprehensive er. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 

‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
nde Raub’s Language Series. 


abash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


CHICAGO.  Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


Univeral 


For Circulars and Price lists MAuURY's GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1SS1, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Necded by every Scientific Man, Civil, Alin and 
ete. 


UNITED STATES ANDO BRITISH OFFICIAL 
Metric Conversion Tables, 


With an Introduction by Prof. R. H. THURSTON. 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Metric, British and United States Tables of 
Weights and Measures, together with the Tables of 
Conversion Factors, prepared for the use of the British 
Army and Navy, by Capt. Noble, R A., and the Tables 
= red for a similar purpose in the United States 
jeut. Birnie, U. 8. A., reprinted by permission from 
the United States Ordnance Notes,’’ with an extended 
Introduction by Prof. R H. Thurston, of Stevens Inst. 
of Technology. 
This book should be in the hands of every scientific 
man, of every engineer,—civil, mining, or mechanical, 
and of every one interested in the introduction of the 
Metric System, the uses, advantages, and character of 
which are stated so fully and forcibly in the Introduc- 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ar¢ every kind at wholesale rates, 
on 1 Suppli 
ool Sa 
MONEY. Address HENRY D. ROY & CO., 
253 22 18% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


tion, JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
418 15 Astor Place, New York City. 


Histories and Hist/] Readers 
ghien’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomson’: New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; 


Courne 
ellegg’s G 
and Hi 


the different modes of speech are fu : , 
x Se. is = Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
are noug compre- 
pages, bandsornely bound, cloth, sale For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
pala, pon of B. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
N 
ELOCUTION » Pubs, 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 
: IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
im IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
and Hy 37 Cernhill, Boston. 


_ Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


_ — Session —— College will commence July 9, and last six weeks, 
board rooms sAdress Mr, A. ¥. Lyon, Ambaret College, Mass. 
of the 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


A New Political Economy, by John 


facts and ideas by 


their proper places an relations; 4. 


Kidd’s New Eliocution. 


Industrial Univ, The work contains some features of 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The ill 
a Sen ustration of its elementary 


(Ready March 15.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to frst introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


M. Gregory, LL.D., Bx-President Mlinois 
originality. 1. 


synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
discussion of the more and 


practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Introduction ce, $1.20, 


improved in the" sclogtion of hull aides, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & GO,, Publishers, — 
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